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The Social Challenge to University Women 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


| gen of the social scene in the 
United States today, in the scientific 
spirit of the university, assumes at least a 
working theory of the making of history. 
Quite unconsciously, attitudes and poli- 
cies depend upon these theories. If one ac- 
cepts the concept of the domination of 
one race after another in the historical 
process, the natural consequence is to as- 
sume the superiority of one race as com- 
pared with another. The next step is the 
nationalist view, which brings the sup- 
port of religion and ethics to programs of 
national defense and fosters racial ex- 
ploitation abroad and racial conflicts at 
home, in the interest of the right of the 
superior to gain and hold power. In the 
course of history the idea that a given 
nation is chosen of God has frequently ap- 
peared. And in our day a school of biolo- 
gists assumes a scientific basis for supe- 
riority, with the resulting justification of 
the use of force for exercising it. 

More congenial in the United States is 
the democratic theory of history, with 
its emphasis upon individual leadership 
and its assumption that the government, 
irrespective of differences in economic op- 
portunity, is subject to control in the in- 
terest of the whole people. Therefore 


through the will of the majority prob- 
lems can be solved by governmental ac- 
tion and by majority vote. 

In the working out of the democratic 
process, however, modern democracies 
are learning that the problem of economic 
organization is closely related to govern- 
mental action, and that the solution of 
social problems is intertwined with the 
program which is to determine the rela- 
tion of economic power to political ad- 
ministration. At the base of this situation 
is the theory of history which looks 
upon the social structure and all political 
forms and activities as dependent upon 
economic organization. 

Society is molded by the way its work is 
done. Tribes of hunters were not nomadic 
for biological or racial reasons, but be- 
cause they must follow their prey through 
the forests, and the tribal organization 
chosen for their government would be 
more or less nomadic. In contrast, an 
agricultural community must stay on the 
soil long enough at least to reap a har- 
vest. Out of this basic economic necessity 
would emerge the form of government 
and the relationship of man to man in 
economic and social life. 

As tools of various kinds were used and 
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as the motive power to move them was 
developed, first from steam and then from 
electricity, the organization of economic 
processes was inevitably changed. The 
relation of one group to another was 
more far-flung and complicated as com- 
munication and transportation linked to- 
gether wider areas. The social structure 
had to be changed to correspond. Or- 
ganizations emerged to substitute group 
action for the individual initiative which 
could no longer control these compli- 
cated processes. Culture and philosophy, 
art and education, all had to adapt them- 
selves to the changed economic system. 
Men’s thinking necessarily explained life 
and human relations in conformity with 
the day-to-day experience in industry and 
agriculture. 

It was not an accident that along with 
the change from country estates to urban 
life and industrial property or with the 
change from medieval feudalism to ma- 
chine industry there developed also lais- 
sez-faire economics and, by analogy, 
freedom in religious institutions and 
liberalism in politics. Laissez-faire set the 
new capitalism free, on the assumption 
that the law of supply and demand would 
bring about a balance in the best interest 
of society as a whole. 

If this economic theory of history be 
assumed, the social challenge to univer- 
sity women today arises out of the eco- 
nomic process and its relationship to 
government and to the cultural life of 
society. 


"Waernze or not this theory be ac- 
cepted, it must be given weight in an 
analysis of the current situation in the 
United States. It is recognized that the 
present social scene cannot be understood 
without reference to its economic frame- 
work. Whatever the place we give to the 
economic factor in its influence upon cul- 
ture and government in the past, it is clear 
today that industrial depression has 
undermined support for education and for 
cultural activities, while at the same 


time the menace of insecurity has pro- 
foundly changed family life and hence the 
life of women in society. 

For the intellectual group and for all 
who are at work in the professions, this 
undermining of the basis of stability de- 
mands a further analysis of their economic 
status. In the United States the profes- 
sions have been regarded as havens of se- 
curity. Parents have been ambitious to 
train their children for professional ca- 
reers. Education has been a means of es- 
cape from an unsatisfactory industrial 
experience. Social divisions have followed 
this line of escape to a more secure occupa- 
tional status, with education as the open 
door. This has resulted in a social condi- 
tion analogous to the psychological con- 
cept of a split personality, with the 
inherent contradiction between the demo- 
cratic ideal of equality of opportunity 
and the actual situation. Recent economic 
changes, however, have shown that the 
professions also are insecure, and this 
challenges the intellectual group to find 
the causes of insecurity within the indus- 
trial system. 


Aone with recognition of the im- 
portance of the economic factor in social 
life goes the corollary that economic 
changes necessarily produce changes in 
government and in social institutions. 
This has profound consequences in our 
attitude toward political programs. At 
the time of the American Revolution, and 
later, when the Constitution was adopted, 
steam as a motive power was only be- 
ginning to be utilized. As the continent 
was opened, natural resources developed 
and new inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries were applied. New problems 
were presented to society as a whole. 
The use of electricity increased the scope 
and intensity of these problems. An eco- 
nomic system based upon iron and steel, 
with electricity as the motive power, 
needs so complex an economic organiza- 
tion that new forms of administration 
must be developed. 
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The corporation and combinations of 
corporations have resulted from this ne- 
cessity. No longer is it possible for an 
individual to manage a whole industry, 
producing all his electric power and all 
his raw materials, except through the 
corporation, which in the last analysis 
makes responsibility impersonal and the 
life of the corporation independent of the 
life of the individual. In the development 
of business organization the new forms of 
technology have been matched by new 
forms of administration. But political or- 
ganization and its basic concepts have re- 
mained more or less unchanged since the 
days when the republic was established. 


| framing of the Constitution, how- 
ever, there was already a conflict. The 
conflict is evident whenever a law comes 
before the Supreme Court. This conflict is 
between the constitutional protection of 
private property and the constitutional 
provision giving Congress power to legis- 
late for the general welfare. When the in- 
terests of private property are in conflict 
with the general welfare, which clause of 
the Constitution shall offer the guiding 
principle to the Supreme Court? If the 
decision is in the interest of private prop- 
erty, which is now controlled not by in- 
dividuals but by highly impersonal cor- 
porations, the denial to the people of the 
right of their representatives in govern- 
ment to control this impersonal economic 
power would seem to be a denial of the 
democratic rights of the people. Thus 
within our democracy, based on the 
equality of man to man, emerges a con- 
tradiction when groups of men organized 
in Corporations attain a superior power as 
compared with that of the individual. 
This conflict increases with the increase 
in productive capacity through new in- 
ventions, while at the same time the 
frontier no longer exists as a way out from 
the industrial depressions of the settled 
areas. Hitherto there have been new 
lands to be settled, or new inventions or 
new products were being developed, or it 








was possible to go beyond national bound- 
aries and find profitable investments and 
new markets in other parts of the world. 
Other countries find themselves in the 
same situation, and therefore they all 
face each other in the colonial areas in an 
intense conflict for markets. 


modern productive system it is 
necessary to utilize the products of tech- 
nology. Production cannot be contracted 
without loss in standards of living and in- 
jury to the machinery and to the business 
structure. These losses extend into scien- 
tific, cultural, and artistic life. The pres- 
ent economic crisis has brought the vivid 
realization that the educational system 
depends on the basic productive forces; 
that if these productive forces are slowed 
down it is impossible to maintain stand- 
ards of living; that the universities and 
schools suffer from decreased income; and 
that even technological work in engi- 
neering and in architecture comes to a 
standstill. Culture in all these aspects 
draws its sustenance from basic produc- 
tion. 

Therefore it is inconsistent for intel- 
lectuals and professionals to look upon 
workers in industry as a group apart, 
whose demands must be resisted on the 
ground that if they receive more the mid- 
dle class will have less. If the workers 
have too little and if the productive ca- 
pacity of industry is not utilized for the 
masses, civilization as a whole is held at 
a lower level. The problem of balancing 
consumption with production suggests 
the necessity for the intellectual and pro- 
fessional group to take a different atti- 
tude toward the labor movement. 

The historical process should be a re- 
minder that this is necessary. In the ad- 
vances made by the human race, one class 
after another has been raised from ex- 
ploitation to a share in control. First the 
monarch’s power was curtailed by grant 
of power to the barons. Then came the 
challenge to the feudal system and to 
land owners from the merchants and 
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manufacturers and all their allies in the 
emergence of the middle class. Now comes 
the challenge to these groups from the 
agricultural and industrial workers, who 
constitute a class bound by the common 
experience of the dispossessed. 

The emergence of a new economic sys- 
tem is not a voluntary choice, but an evo- 
lutionary development due to changes in 
productive forces, with their inevitable 
effects upon social and cultural institu- 
tions. It is impossible to avert the force 
arising out of the need of the economic 
system to find new forms when the old 
forms cease to make possible the full use 
of productive capacity. 

Resistance to change, however, may do 
much harm to society. It is entirely pos- 
sible to set up organizations to resist 
change. Government itself can be used for 
this purpose, as is clearly exemplified in 
the European countries where Fascism 
and Nazism have established political 
dictatorships to maintain the economic 
status quo. In the United States the in- 
creasing attacks upon civil liberties are 
directed against the discontent which 
asks for change because of the human suf- 
fering involved in the status quo. In the 
effort to suppress this discontent, the 
liberties which are the heritage of Ameri- 
can Civilization are in danger. 


I+ wou appear that society today faces 
a decisive period. In America the insecur- 
ity which increases with each recurrent 
industrial depression has created a grow- 
ing class of the dispossessed. Primarily 
the workers in all occupations make up 
the dispossessed. It is well to look upon 
them not as a class but as the functioning 
group, both those who produce goods and 
those who render services or enrich cul- 
tural achievement and advance science. 
All these workers must function in the 
building of a society composed of a pro- 
ductive system at the base and a super- 
structure of the social institutions and the 
educational system with the ideas and the 
philosophy which determine the outlook 


on life. These are all conditioned by eco- 
nomic developments. 

From one point of view, the problem is 
very simple. The question is how to use 
natural resources with all their potentiali- 
ties bestowed by the discoveries of science 
and the development of machinery. Pro- 
duction must correspond with standards 
of living. Standards of living must be 
raised as production increases, or produc- 
tion must be restricted. What has hap- 
pened in the recent past has been the 
creation of lack of balance between the 
development of new productive capacity 
and the distribution of wealth for hous- 
ing, for food, for clothing, for the educa- 
tional system, for the community life, 
culture, art, and science. Standards of liv- 
ing comprise the whole structure of civili- 
zation. 


Two methods of planning for the way 
out are actually in process today. The 
first assumes that, since more is being 
produced than can be sold, it is necessary 
to produce less in order that prices and 
profits may be maintained. In Germany, 
the measures taken have tended to lower 
standards of living in order to maintain 
a balance between exports and imports. 
This necessity came about in part through 
the burden of the war debts, and it was an 
important factor in making it possible 
for the Hitler government to seize con- 
trol. 

In a different sense, debts within a na- 
tion lay a claim upon production for pay- 
ment to investors and bond-holders. As 
wealth is drawn out of industry and un- 
equally distributed, the debt-credit struc- 
ture tends to rest with increasing weight 
upon the homes and the farms. To pro- 
tect investments, new governmental poli- 
cies are developed. 

In a democracy, development of these 
new governmental powers is blocked by 
the unwillingness of the people to endure 
lowering of standards of living and the 
devastating effects of insecurity. In these 
situations, those who profit by the status 
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quo seek to curtail the power of the peo- 
ple for democratic action. And, curiously, 
they are able to deceive many by identify- 
ing defense of the status quo with de- 
fense of the essential ideals and purposes 
of the nation. The confusion grows greater 
when some increase in profits for large 
combinations of business seems to indi- 
cate the return of prosperity, so that busi- 
ness begins to repudiate the governmental 
controls tolerated by it during the crisis. 
The throwing off of these controls in the 
name of democracy becomes a recoil 
against democracy. 

Especially is the evil effect of this re- 
action seen in the effort to control teach- 
ers and education. Worse still, it sets race 
against race, creates conflicts of one group 
against another, and results in establish- 
ment of armed forces with power to put 
down discontent. These are not only the 
armed forces of war. They are used against 
workers who strike and who are met by 
guards whose police powers are granted 
by the government but paid for by corpo- 
rations. These are familiar experiences to 
workers in coal mines, in steel mills, and 
in many other industries. They are little 
understood by those outside of industry. 


Tue danger of this lack of understanding 
is that defense of property is erroneously 
identified with defense of American in- 
stitutions, and exponents of human rights 
aiming to raise the workers’ standards of 
living are made to appear as enemies of 
the people. Laws are enacted to suppress 
liberty while the police force, the army, 
and the navy are enlarged and prepara- 
tions made for the way out which is sup- 
posed to inhere in war. 

The way out through war signifies that 
the productive machinery whose output 
the people cannot buy must be utilized for 
production for war. It is easier to produce 
munitions and the materials related to 
them than to face the problem of the eco- 
nomic crisis at home. It is of small avail 
to pass resolutions against war, unless its 
basic causes are understood. 


These evidences of reaction are increas- 
ing. But the forces against reaction can be 
organized. First among them are the or- 
ganizations of the workers. They are in 
the vanguard because they face the issues 
at their focal point. Only the industrial 
workers can preserve human rights in the 
industrial conflict. Those outside can 
only take the position of bringing sup- 
port to them in this conflict. 


Orsner workers, however, are beginning 
to realize the part which they must take. 
And hence it is that professional workers, 
technicians, architects, engineers, and 
scientists are beginning to move into ac- 
tion. An interesting movement is growing 
up in the professional organizations. It is 
a challenging movement, beginning in a 
minority. The typical professional or- 
ganization of the past concerned itself with 
maintenance of the status of its members. 
But the new movement asks that profes- 
sional workers concern themselves with 
economic questions and that they study 
the obstacles against them in an economic 
situation which prevents architects from 
building when houses are needed and 
which discharges teachers and closes 
schools in the face of laws requiring uni- 
versal education. These professional work- 
ers have the knowledge and the skill to 
build the society which Americans re- 
gard as the goal of their democracy. 
Then there are the social and civic or- 
ganizations which have worked in Amer- 
ica for a better community life. Likewise, 
the women’s organizations have played a 
noteworthy part in expressing women’s 
sense of social responsibility. Here, how- 
ever, a word of warning is needed. For 
the most part, women’s organizations 
have shown little understanding of the 
basic economic problems faced by the na- 
tion. Without that understanding, the 
organized women of the country can 
easily be deceived into supporting the 
forces of reaction instead of taking their 
rightful place among the forces against 
reaction. The forces of reaction are dan- 
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gerous to the homes, whose maintenance 
is the special responsibility of women. 

The youth movement can be a force 
against reaction. Young people in schools 
and colleges are thinking and acting on 
these problems. They face a world which 
denies them opportunity to use the train- 
ing given them. Some of them respond to 
false leadership, but others are already 
organized as a force against reaction. 

In the United States a danger arises 
from the characteristic aloofness of large 
numbers from political life. Intellectual 
and professional workers have held them- 
selves aloof in a marked degree from par- 
ticipation in political matters. It is 
counted a virtue to be able to see all sides 
of a question and not to do anything 
about it. Once having committed one’s 
self, the superior feeling of being able to 
see all sides is lost. Yet university women 
should be the first to recognize that in a 
critical historical period participation in 
constructive political life in a democracy 
is essential. 


U srvensiry women should seek to apply 
to problems of government and politics 
the methods of research. Social and eco- 
nomic conditions should be studied with 
clear vision in their historical and their 
current aspects. Buc it is not enough to 
study with clear vision, unless the study 
leads to action. Enormous opportunities 
are presented today to women for action 
in the political field. The first base is to be 
found in various organizations already in 
existence, such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. It can become 
a powerful group if its members are ready 
to face reality. 

The reality to be faced includes such 
controversial issues as property relations 
and the possible necessity for changing 
them. It is of course conceivable to post- 
pone decision on that question while at 
the same time acting correctly on the im- 
mediate issues of a governmental pro- 
gram. It is another thing, however, if the 
guiding theory of action is to protect the 


status quo and to compel others to pro- 
tect it. 

Women’s stake in the tendencies to- 
ward reaction is of vital importance to- 
day. The economic system which restricts 
production and leads a nation to a recoil 
from democracy likewise turns back the 
movement for advancement of women’s 
opportunities. This is evident in the coun- 
tries of Europe where reaction has taken 
the form of repudiating the gains made by 
women toward economic and vocational 
opportunity. A fetish of devotion to the 
state is made the excuse for forcing women 
out of the economic system as a means of 
relieving the labor market of the demands 
made upon it by an excessive number of 
the unemployed. Moreover, women who 
have gained new footholds in economic 
and vocational life are likely to become 
defenders of liberty who may embarrass 
those who are curtailing liberty. 


‘Lawpsnciss toward Fascism and move- 
ments essentially like it, though under 
other names, are the great hazard which 
women today must face. Such govern- 
mental and economic developments con- 
stitute a Menace to women’s opportunity 
to function in society. 

This menace may come in disguised 
forms. The first whose liberties are threat- 
ened are the workers. Women must come 
to see that an effort to destroy the liber- 
ties of any group in a democracy will de- 
stroy also the liberties of women. Nor can 
women have full opportunity in any so- 
ciety which exploits its workers and 
leaves them insecure. 

The social challenge to university 
women, then, is the challenge to fruitful 
work in social research, to study con- 
temporary life and through this study to 
attain a Clear-sighted view of the realities 
of the economic problems of the day. 
Such research should lead university 
women toward intelligent relationship to 
the political action of the times, which 
will determine the direction of the his- 
torical process. 





Building a 


State University «+++. 


OMETHING more than a log with a Mark 
S Hopkins on one end and a youth on the 
other is needed to make a modern univer- 
sity. ‘Brick and mortar do not make a 
university,’’ the unsympathetic critic de- 
clares, but every college faculty knows 
that no university has ever been ade- 
quately equipped with brick and mortar. 
The picture of university teachers pursu- 
ing learning without books, searching for 
new truth without scientific equipment, 
dwelling congenially in the open air un- 
der the shade of some friendly tree while 
the learners sit near by gathering in the 
pearls of intellectual wisdom that drop 
from the dialectical discourses of the staff, 
is too romantic to be true. 

Now and then you hear someone talk 
about universities as if the only things 
they needed were piety, hope, and char- 
ity. You will, I am sure, not misunder- 
stand me, when I say that some of them 
lived too long on piety, dwelt too exclu- 
sively in the realms of hope, and appeared 
too frequently as seekers of alms. A uni- 
versity whose moral and religious con- 
ceptions are high may be intellectually 
Stagnant and reactionary; a university 
that feeds on hope without having the 
necessary equipment for the advancement 
of human learning, may deceive its stu- 
dents for the time being, but in later life 
they learn that they were gold-bricked by 
clever salesmen; a university that depends 
on charity from day to day with no clear 

Address before the Southwestern Conference on 


Higher Education, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, November 16, 1935. 


The Goals of an Institution Which 
Serves Learning and the People 


By L. D. COFFMAN 


margin of resources to venture into un- 
touched realms of inquiry, may exist, but 
it cannot grow. 


Tazarz are two conceptions of a univer- 
sity in the world today. One is repre- 
sented by the British and Scottish univer- 
sities and the other by the American 
state universities. The British point of 
view was ably presented by Sir James 
Irvine of St. Andrews at the conference 
held by New York University in 1932. 
Sir James said, ‘“The essential function of 
a university is to train the mind, and that 
type of disinterested study which has 
stood the test of time in the ancient uni- 
versities is best suited to nourish the 
growing intellect. . . . My conviction 
is that the universities will continue to 
produce leaders of both thought and ac- 
tion if they make it their special aim to 
produce thinkers. . . . A university is 
responsible for enlarging the boundaries 
of knowledge rather than for colonizing 
the territory it explores.”’ 

It is clear that Sir James would not 
have a university too much concerned 
with current events, nor have it drawn 
into the arena of social and political con- 
flict. His university would stand some- 
what aloof as the world rushes swiftly 
by. His staff would not spend their time 
trying to reorganize society, nor would 
they be on leave engaged in governmental 
projects. His school would not offer in- 
struction in subjects designed to fit one 
for the practice of some skill. There 
would be no courses in home economics, 
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in journalism, nor in trade and industrial 
education. Courses for the management of 
dude ranches, of hotels, and of police 
forces; programs for the training of beau- 
ticians, barbers, foremen in shops, em- 
balmers, and the like, would be utterly 
inconceivable in an English university. 


Is Sir James Irvine's university, men 
would gather wisdom by understanding, 
and understanding would be acquired by 
studying the problems that appeal to the 
mind. Men would grow strong by work- 
ing with ideas. Fundamentals rather than 
the specialties would characterize the 
curriculum. Even in the professional 
fields they would hold steadfastly to this 
principle. 

The conceptions of a university have 
not changed materially at St. Andrews in 
a hundred years. Figuratively speaking, it 
sits on Mount Olympus free from the 
pressures of the world, studying the 
things that the flocks in the valley below 
need, and shedding luster and learning 
upon them according to their need. It is 
one of the most magnificent conceptions of 
what a university should be, one that we 
should keep constantly in mind lest we dis- 
sipate our intellectual strength by chasing 
the lures and social vagaries of the times. 

Powerful as is the appeal in the picture 
which Sir James Irvine draws, it does not 
quite fit the pattern of the modern state 
university in America. Just as we are in 
some danger of becoming too modernistic, 
so the university he pictures may be in 
some danger of becoming too cloistered. 
We are in danger of overemphasizing 
skills and techniques; they (that is, cer- 
tain universities in foreign countries) of 
overemphasizing traditional learning. We 
are in danger of spending too much time 
in trying to reorganize society; they of 
not spending enough in trying to under- 
stand it. This, by the way, is a matter to 
which we should give particular atten- 
tion at this time. 

It isso easy for the universities of Amer- 
ica to be diverted from their real purposes 


that we must restate them time and again. 
A university, for example, studies poli- 
tics, but it will not advocate fascism or 
communism. A university studies busi- 
ness, but it will not engage in commerce. 
A university studies social relief, but it 
will not undertake to administer it. A 
university studies engineering, but it will 
not build bridges. A university studies 
stocks and bonds, but it will not operate 
an investment house. A university studies 
military tactics, but it will not promote 
war. A university studies peace, but it 
will not organize crusades of pacifism. It 
will study every question that affects hu- 
man welfare, but it will not carry a ban- 
ner in a crusade for anything except free- 
dom of learning. 


Ix 1s not easy to hold to this conception 
of the purpose of a university, and es- 
pecially of state universities, for they 
grew out of the needs of the people and 
are at all times and at any particular mo- 
ment the recipients of a thousand im- 
pacts from individuals and groups who 
wish to use or to control them for special 
purposes. A university cannot stand still; 
to relax its study of the world would 
mean stagnation and death. On the other 
hand, it must not become the victim nor 
the creature of any individual, of any 
group, of any class, nor of any organiza- 
tion. When business groups, labor inter- 
ests, or political leaders lay their heavy 
hands upon it, they should be repelled by 
the righteous indignation of every lover 
of learning. Neither the bondage of out- 
worn customs nor the specious pleas of 
extremists, whether they be in the name 
of business, of patriotism, of religion, of 
social theory, or of government, should 
ever be allowed to interfere with the 
legitimate functions of a university. 

On many occasions I have advanced the 
theory that a university should be a liv- 
ing thing, in close and constant contact 
with the world it is supposed to serve. 
Sound as I believe this principle to be, I 
do not think that it should be advanced 
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as an argument for making a university 
the creature of the market place. If I seem 
to have placed heavy stress upon this 
point of view, it is because I believe there 
are forces creeping into our universities 
that tend to undermine substantial parts 
of their structure. The universities are be- 
ing urged to do things that they cannot 
do without obscuring their goals and 
weakening their work. Universities can- 
not chase every Pied Piper who comes 
playing down their streets and be at the 
same time true to their main purpose. 
They must have time and take time to 
test new ideas. And they must be free to 
test those ideas. Should their freedom 
ever be lost, it will be because of unrea- 
soned pressures by outside groups or be- 
cause of the unbridled license of reckless 
advocates of freedom. Human learning 
will continue to lead human advancement 
only to the extent that it refuses to meddle 
with or to be dominated by isms, creeds, 
or doctrines. Science cannot be coerced 
and scholarship must not be prostituted 
to preconceived or ulterior ends. The 
only liberty with which a university is 
concerned is the liberty to learn, not the 
liberty to profess. 


In a university where true freedom to 
learn exists, both the teaching and the 
research should be of the highest order. 
The staff should be composed of men of 
superior ability and training, drawn from 
every corner of the earth, catholic in 
their sympathies, cosmopolitan in out- 
look, and dedicated to the profession they 
have chosen. They should be paid well 
enough to insure them a comfortable 
living, to enable them to attend profes- 
sional meetings and to travel in foreign 
countries, and security in their old age 
should be guaranteed. Once when I was 
making a plea for support for the next 
biennium and I had declared that with 
twenty of the best minds of the world 
the University of Minnesota would at- 
tain a position of rare eminence, a mem- 
ber of the legislature who had a reputa- 


tion as a watchdog of the treasury asked, 
‘“What would you pay such a professor?” 
I said, ‘‘Whatever it takes to get him, 
ten thousand dollars or more a year, and a 
home and protection for his old age, if 
these were necessary!’ The legislator 
seemed astonished and remarked that we 
could fill all of our teaching places with 
men at fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
And so we could, but we should fall far 
short of having a university of the kind 
that we should aspire to build. Where 
great minds dwell in free communion and 
youth associates with them to learn, there 
you have one of the primary desiderata 
for a university. 


A. unrversrry does not confine its activi- 
ties to teaching; it is even more an institu- 
tion of inquiry. The scientific spirit should 
pervade and activate its atmosphere. 
Within the limits of its resources it should 
carry on researches in every field. At 
times such as we are now passing through 
in this country and throughout the world, 
we should remind ourselves that the uni- 
versity that devotes itself most diligently 
to fine teaching and to its own researches 
will be rewarded in days to come with 
having done its task well. 

Universities will conduct their re- 
searches without thought of gain to 
themselves. The staff will pursue their 
inquiries with a spirit of selflessness that 
characterizes no other group. And yet a 
state university will be teeming with all 
sorts of projects, investigations, and re- 
searches that affect the economic welfare 
of the commonwealth by which it is 
maintained. Through invention, dis- 
covery, and research, civilization will 
advance, rather than through the politi- 
cal manipulation of government or tink- 
erings with the currency. 


I reacize that I am ignoring in this dis- 
cussion many matters which I might 
have discussed, as for example, how to 
secure adequate support, how to win and 
retain the good will of the alumni, how 
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to handle student and faculty problems, 
and how to deal with the board of con- 
crol and the public. These are all common- 
sense matters that call for common-sense 
solutions. There is no one way to do any 
of these things and I shall not weary you 
with a description of the plans and meth- 
ods that might be used. I should rather 
confine my discussion to matters of a more 
fundamental character. I assume that 
few would differ with what I have said so 
far, but can scarcely hope for such unanim- 
ity of opinion in what follows. 

In my judgment a university should 
not be concerned with teaching and re- 
search alone; it should advance personal 
culture as well. A university that has 
nothing but a library, laboratories, and 
classrooms will fail in one of its most im- 
portant responsibilities. I would have a 
university put an indelible stamp of cul- 
ture upon its students. By culture I mean 
the fine arts — painting, music, literature, 
elegant speech, good manners and ad- 
dress, genuine sportsmanship. A univer- 
sity should be as deeply concerned with 
development of the spirit or the aesthetic 
impulses as with training of the mind. 


Severar things may contribute to this 
end — a theater, an auditorium, music 
studios, a gallery, and dormitory libra- 
ries. | would make it as easy for students 
to draw pictures from the library for the 
walls of their rooms as to draw out books. 
I would have a faculty without portfolio 
whose members would visit the campus 
on occasions to speak to and converse 
with students. I would have persons of 
the most cultivated speech, persons like 
Maude Adams and Otis Skinner in dra- 
matics, persons like Thomas Berton in 
painting, acknowledged masters of vocal 
and instrumental music and of the literary 
arts, both poetry and prose, famous archi- 
tects and costumers, spend occasional 
periods upon the campus. I would expect 
my faculty without portfolio to do much 
to interest the students in things that 
would make life more pleasurable and 


more worth living. And I would expect 
that the impact of all this would permeate 
the institution as a whole. If I have cre- 
ated the impression that the faculty in 
residence is devoid of these cultural inter- 
ests, then I have misled you. They con- 
tribute much to these ends, but I would 
bring this purpose out in the open and 
boldly emphasize it as a matter of para- 
mount importance. No university has 
done this, partly because it does not have 
the money to engage such a faculty, and 
partly because it is timid about doing 
such things. 


Lx apprnon to being concerned with 
teaching on a high level, with research of 
every kind, and with the elevation of the 
aesthetic and personal ideals and prac- 
tices of their students, state universities 
must devote a share of their energy to the 
dissemination of knowledge. The usual 
ways of doing this we know well enough. 
There is one service to which I should 
like to make reference which has hitherto 
received scant attention. My opinions 
with regard to it have arisen out of the 
various efforts to provide education for 
the adult population in municipalities, in 
states, and in the nation. Universities 
have been working in this field for many 
years through their extension depart- 
ments and by giving occasional lectures 
at various centers. It is clear to every one 
familiar with the situation that we are 
not accomplishing as much as we wish by 
these means. Certain forces tend to keep 
the adult population in a state of com- 
parative ignorance. One of these is the 
speed with which human knowledge is 
increased. At Minnesota we found it 
necessary because of the advances in medi- 
cal sciences to repeat a course in the senior 
year of the medical school that had been 
given in the freshman year. Fifteen years 
ago I knew all of the statistical tech- 
niques in educational inquiry, but re- 
cently when a controversy arose in our 
institution with some statistical experts 
in another institution and copies of their 
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letters passed over my desk, I had to ad- 
mit that I didn’t know what they were 
saying. Nearly every professional man 
finds himself in the same situation sooner 
or later, partly because new knowledge 
has accumulated too rapidly for him and 
partly because of his own inertia. 


Too few of the university graduates be- 
come or remain effective leaders. Nearly 
every representative of the learned pro- 
fessions experiences an intellectual let- 
down a few years after he leaves college. 
No matter how conscientious professional 
leaders are, the gap between what they 
know and what they ought to know 
widens. 

Recently at a meeting with a hundred 
and fifty Methodist preachers, we closed 
the door and had a frank talk about what 
could be done to help them in their pro- 
fession. In all candor I had to say that 
while preachers don’t lie, they do falsify; 
they state what is only half the truth be- 
cause they don’t know the whole truth. 
I found that the reading of these ministers 
was confined largely to theological trea- 
tises, to occasional current books, to 
fugitive pamphlets, to magazines and the 
daily papers. And yet they honestly 
wanted to know about the latest achieve- 
ments in biology, in physics, in medicine, 
in the other sciences, in economics, and 
more about national and international 
affairs. Both they and I wondered whether 
it would be possible for them to come to 
the university for a period of secular in- 
struction in the things that men in their 
positions should know. 

This was the beginning of an inquiry 
among other groups and I soon found 
that the hope the ministers had expressed 
was widespread. As a result we are erect- 
ing an adult education building which 
will have living accommodations, class- 


rooms and seminars, a library, and a 
chapel. We shall encourage the doctors to 
return to the university once every four 
years; the lawyers, the engineers, the 
public-school leaders, the ministers, and 
the representatives of other groups to 
come at various intervals for genuine study 
in ‘‘refresher’’ courses. We believe that 
plan will do much to elevate and main- 
tain a high intellectual standard among 
all of the professional classes of the state 
and that the benefits of it will be revealed 
in a better quality of service to the public. 


Now I have completed the broad out- 
lines of the kind of state university I 
should like to see. Not long ago a writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly declared that 
Harvard stands at the head of the univer- 
sities of this country. I suspect that is 
true. But I wrote him that it is unfortu- 
nate that no state has as yet provided a 
State university that can compete with 
Harvard in every respect. Democracy has 
not yet become conscious of the impor- 
tance of excellence. It still thinks that 
cheapness and numbers are assets. And 
there is no state that is not richer than all 
of the alumni of Harvard. Should any 
state once picture its university as the 
real center of intellectual and spiritual 
life, as being fundamentally essential to 
its economic stability and growth, as be- 
ing the primary agent for elevating the 
cultural interests of the people, and as 
being the means of elevating professional 
service to the highest levels human abil- 
ity can achieve, that state would build a 
university unrivalled throughout the 
world and for all time. Perhaps we may 
never fully achieve this ideal, but if we 
set our goals at any nearer point we shall 
be unworthy of the trust we have ac- 
cepted and of the confidence of those we 
would serve. 
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HE problems that are abroad in the 
igen today are problems to stagger 
the imagination. After five full years of 
depression, we find ourselves with one out 
of every six persons in the United States 
still on relief, with technological un- 
employment still increasing by leaps and 
bounds (a matter of great significance to 
women), with violence and the impulse 
toward violence increasing throughout 
the world, the drift away from democracy 
and toward dictatorship accelerating, 
war clouds in Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
unrest, uncertainty, imsecurity every- 
where, the Supreme Court telling us 
(rather belatedly) what we cannot do, 
and all of us wondering what we can do. 
In this strange mad state of the world it 
behooves us to do hard thinking. 

Women particularly must do hard 
thinking, the women gathered here to- 
day, educated women, college women 
above all. It is peculiarly our job. Now 
why do I say that? 

There are several reasons, two of them 
pretty fundamental. One reason is his- 
torical. The forces loose in the world to- 
day, if not controlled, may destroy our 
civilization. Many people believe that we 
could never survive another great war. 
Civilization as we know it would be defi- 
nitely lost. 

Now one of the lessons that anthropolo- 
gists have taught us is that women, as it 
has been expressed, ‘‘launched civiliza- 
tion.’’ There is respectable anthropologi- 
cal authority to that effect. A great deal of 
nonsense has been talked at one time and 
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another about anthropology Cit has been 
used to prove almost everything under the 
sun), yet there is general agreement, I be- 
lieve, on the main lines of our early de- 
velopment. We may perhaps dismiss as 
somewhat over-romanticized the notion 
of man happily hunting and fighting (the 
proverbial butterfly of a day) while 
woman with her children round her gave 
heed to the morrow. Yet there is a modi- 
cum of truth in the picture. It is well ex- 
pounded in that brilliant book, The Moth- 
ers. Women needed safe, secure places — 
homes — for their babies, and an assured 
food supply. In the vicinity of those 
homes they cultivated the soil. Inside 
those homes the arts of the home, the 
household arts, took shape. And house- 
hold arts and cultivation of the soil were 
the beginning of civilization. 

The job of preserving the civilization 
created by women then is definitely 
woman's job. 

Another reason why this is woman's 
job is the direct effect upon us women of 
all these contemporary world happenings. 
The things that have been happening to 
women in Italy, the things that are today 
happening to women in Germany, the 
quite different things that are happening 
to women in Russia, all these things are 
bound to have their effect upon women in 
the United States. 

Already some of them are having an ef- 
fect. Those ten million of us who are gain- 
fully employed in industry or the profes- 
sions have not only suffered from the 
general contraction of business as every- 
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one else has suffered; we have also suffered 
from something else, something directed 
especially against ws, an idea, an emotion 
if you like, that is increasingly abroad in 
the land, and that is motivated by pro- 
found economic forces, which give it its 
terrific emotional impact, — an idea to 
the effect that where there are not enough 
jobs to go around women should give up 
their jobs to men. This idea has been di- 
rected so far mostly against married 
women, but unmarried women also have 
felt its force. 


Trese two things, then, the preserva- 
tion of civilization as we know it and the 
preservation of our rights as individuals 
to jobs, these things are both at stake to- 
day. They present a direct challenge to us. 
We cannot bury our heads in the sand and 
ignore them. 

First we must decide what we want. 
Then we must plan how to bring it about. 

What do we want? Do we want the 
sort of thing the European dictatorships 
are developing? Do we want to spend our 
time producing little soldiers for a Hitler 
or a Mussolini? Do we want to limit our- 
selves as the German women are now be- 
ing asked to do, and as incredibly enough 
they are apparently enthusiastically agree- 
ing to do, to church, cooking, and chil- 
dren, the good old German triumvirate? 
Is that the type of civilization we want? 
Or is it the civilization we have had here 
in America (or have thought we had, per- 
haps) with its pioneer tradition, the 
equal rights of man as expounded by 
Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, and, rather more belatedly, 
and certainly not completely as yet, the 
equal rights of women? 

Let us take a look at that history of 
ours, particularly as it relates to women. 
And first a word as to the American tradi- 
tion proper, that pioneer tradition which 
is woven inextricably into the lives of 
each and every one of us. We all know its 
general outlines. We all know that it took 
initiative, daring, and perseverance to 


tame our wilderness. Men and women 
worked together in that cooperative job. 
Together they came west in their covered 
wagons, traversed the great deserts, 
fought off the Indians, cleared the land 
for their log cabins, together struggled to 
create a home, security, shelter, food, and 
clothing for themselves and their babies, 
literally carving all of these things out of 
primeval wilderness. Everybody had to 
be a jack-of-all-trades and had to work all 
the time. Everybody had to have courage 
to face the daily dangers of the life. 
There was no time to think about equal- 
ity between the sexes. Equality was a 
fact, equality to work hard, to live dan- 
gerously, to die young. 

That pioneering tradition*f Ppared us 
for the philosophy imported £ ym Europe 
by Thomas Jefferson, the ohliGeophy of 
the rights of man. The Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Revolution formally 
ushered in that era. That philosophy re- 
ceived an enormous stimulus along with 
the industrial revolution and the conse- 
quent development of the laissez faire 
doctrine during the next century. 


As « matter of strict logic the rights of 
man would appear to include the rights of 
woman. Also as a matter of American 
tradition the same conclusion might ap- 
pear to follow. But the conclusion actu- 
ally did not follow. Women were not 
included. For a new factor had entered in. 
That factor was the law and the tradition 
that went with it which we inherited, 
with all its feudal implications, from 
England. During the pioneering era law 
was a rough and ready affair, homespun 
so to speak. But as communities became 
stabilized law and order became increas- 
ingly important. This law was largely 
imported from England, the so-called 
common law. 

Now the great exponent of English 
common law in this country was Black- 
stone. He was not a very accurate legal 
historian; nevertheless he was read and 
worshipped throughour this land. 
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I don’t know what Blackstone’s wife 
was like, but I'd like to. For that might 
serve to explain some of the things he said 
about women. He is the author, for in- 
stance of that famous line, slightly para- 
phrased by me, ‘Husband and wife are 
one and that one is the husband.”’ When a 
man married, according to Blackstone, he 
became owner of practically all his wife’s 
property; at the very moment when he 
was saying, ‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,"’ he was actually taking 
every cent she possessed. In addition he 
could chastise her with a stick no bigger 
than the wedding ring, he could lock her 
up, he could do as he pleased with the 
children, for, as Blackstone says, “‘A 
mother is entitled to no power, only 
reverence.” 


Boz although he thus puts woman in 
her place and sets man over her as her 
lord and master, Blackstone nevertheless 
appears to be rather uncomfortable about 
it. It is as though he detected the cool, 
amused eyes of a Jane Austen upon him 
and squirmed under her gaze. For, after 
piling up this truly horrifying list of fe- 
male disabilities, he seeks to justify it all 
by saying that it is all designed for our 
protection, and he winds up trium- 
phantly with his famous phrase: ‘‘So 
great a favorite is the female sex of the law 
of England.”’ 

Blackstone, as I have said, was slightly 
inaccurate. The situation really wasn't as 
bad even then in England as he would 
have us think. Nevertheless English com- 
mon law, having its roots in feudalism, 
naturally differed markedly in spirit and 
in emphasis from our own tradition. We 
modified other parts of the English law 
when it was transplanted here. But the 
parts relating to women, or rather Black- 
stone’s version of them, were swallowed 
by us pretty much hook, line, and sinker. 
We thus got off to a bad start. 

It was soon obvious, however, that the 
feudal idea was ill-suited to our tradition 
and temper and to existing economic con- 


ditions. This became increasingly mani- 
fest as the nineteenth century advanced 
and the economic era of laissez faire got 
well under way. Feudalism had given 
way to competition, the era of the ma- 
chine was upon us, we were beginning to 
be swept along on the tide of the great in- 
dustrial revolution, and women were be- 
ing affected as much as if not more than 
men. 

And so, as a corollary of the doctrine of 
the rights of man, the doctrine of the 
rights of woman was born. A little be- 
latedly perhaps (thanks partly to Black- 
stone), but inevitably nevertheless. 
Whereas Thomas Jefferson penned his 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, it 
wasn't until 1848 that that little group of 
determined women, among them Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, to be 
joined four years later by Susan B. An- 
thony, penned their famous charter of 
liberties for women at Seneca Falls. That 
charter harmonized beautifully with our 
pioneering spirit as well as with the eco- 
nomic forces of the time. 


"We were then on the threshold of the 
industrial revolution. The effect of that 
revolution upon women can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Machines were invented 
which, over night, destroyed household 
industry, household arts. It was not so 
much that women came out of their 
kitchens as that they were thrown out of 
them by the loss of their time-honored 
kitchen jobs. The making of clothing and 
house furnishings left the home, perhaps 
forever. So, too, did the processing and 
manufacture of foods. These were wom- 
en’s jobs par excellence. They are now 
largely carried on in great factories where 
machine labor bulks increasingly greater 
than labor by hand. Little but the final 
cooking of foods is now done in the home 
and less and less of that as we tend to eat 
more and more out of tin cans. 

It was technological unemployment 
that hit us, although the term had not as 
yet been invented. We women were its 
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first victims. The repercussions were not 
limited to the field of industry but ex- 
tended into many other fields as well. 
Women, thrown out of their kitchens and 
forced to find means to buy the things 
they had formerly produced for them- 
selves, tended to follow their former voca- 
tions into the factories. Other women less 
pinched financially but equally with en- 
forced leisure on their hands sought occu- 
pation in the professions. The professions 
implied higher education. So in the fifties 
and sixties the pressure for higher educa- 
tion for women began. And that was the 
beginning of the university woman. 

So the modern woman was born. The 
vote, equal property rights, equal custody 
of children, equal educational opportuni- 
ties, these things the Women’s Rights 
Movement sought to obtain. We all know 
something about the progress of that bat- 
tle. ‘‘Equality’’ was the watchword, 
rights equal to the rights of man. 


Bur words like ““equality’’ cannot be 
considered except in relation to their 
changing economic context. Otherwise 
we do violence to the original idea. 

Our rallying cry, ‘‘Equality for 
Women,’’ presupposed the competitive 
era and the freedom of opportunity and 
action which competition in turn presup- 
poses. But the era of free unrestrained 
competition is over. Freedom of opportu- 
nity, if in fact it ever existed, is also gone. 
We are faced with a world as unlike the 
laissez faire era as it in turn was unlike 
the feudal. We have arrived at the point 
where we must redefine our terms if our 
thinking is to continue to have validity. 

So much our history teaches us. 

Now what are we up against? What are 
the present world forces that we must 
contend against and how can we best 
meet them in this country? 

I have mentioned Italy and Germany. 
In Italy women are being asked to occupy 
themselves with children to the exclusion 
of all else. As was said recently, *‘Musso- 
lini’s newest plan is to eliminate women 


from industry and to relegate them to 
their biological functions.’ Germany is 
pursuing a similar policy; not only are 
marriages and babies encouraged, but 
women are being thrown out of jobs right 
and left, and their places are being taken 
by men. Germany not only wants soldiers 
as Italy does, she also has a desperate un- 
employment problem, and she finds it easy 
to make jobs for jobless men by firing job- 
holding women. In these two countries 
women are being forced to become party 
to the narrowly nationalistic ambitions 
of their countries, to their countries’ 
desperate economic plight, and to sacri- 
fice every opportunity of self-develop- 
ment, except the child-bearing one, to 
that end. 


Iw THIS country signs are not wanting 
that a similar spirit is beginning to de- 
velop. Hardly more than straws in the 
wind, they nevertheless have potentiali- 
ties that we cannot ignore. For instance, 
there is Section 213 of the Federal Econ- 
omy Act of 1932, which has the effect 
(although not expressed in so many 
words) of driving married women out of 
the Federal Civil Service. Public senti- 
ment is behind that bill to a surprising 
extent. The popular impression is abroad 
that married women should not work if 
their husbands work, that they are taking 
jobs away from men who ought to have 
them, and that their husbands ought to 
be able to support them anyhow. That 
might be a tenable argument if the jobs 
were given and taken away on the basis of 
need. But statistics show that in the field 
of civil service at least this is not the case, 
that the tendency is not to fire the higher 
paid workers with special skills but to 
concentrate on the lower paid unskilled 
workers who are easily replaced, and that 
it is precisely these low-paid women who 
are working because they have to, be- 
cause their husbands’ wages are so piti- 
fully small that the wife must work also 
in order to make both ends meet. Another 
principle enters into the controversy, too, 
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the principle that jobs should be open to 
the best qualified person, whether male or 
female. This law cuts the range of choice 
in that respect almost in two. 

So on a good many counts this law dis- 
criminating against married women is a 
bad one. The worst of it is that the idea 
does not stop at women whose husbands 
have jobs, nor even at married women. 
It tends to turn, as the experience of other 
countries shows, into a general attack 
upon all women holding jobs. 


Over straws in the wind, not to be 
taken too seriously perhaps but neverthe- 
less symptomatic, are such remarks as 
those of Mr. Arthur Brisbane before a so- 
ciety of stylists (all female) in New York 
a few weeks back. Before that gathering 
of successful business women, Mr. Bris- 
bane suggested that what they were do- 
ing was all wrong and that they had bet- 
ter go back home and get busy producing 
each one of them six children. Now pos- 
sibly Mr. Brisbane’s audience were all of 
the child-bearing age and had (or could 
get) husbands able to support six children. 
Not all women are in that fortunate posi- 
tion. To what sort of limbo Mr. Brisbane 
would consign the unmarried women, 
those past child-bearing age, or the ster- 
ile, I do not know. Possibly they might 
apply for jobs as nurses of the others’ 
children, assuming that those others 
could afford to pay for nurses. 

So much for the straws in the wind. 
They are not many perhaps, but they are 
significant far beyond their number. 
They constitute in my judgment one of 
the greatest menaces that women have 
had to face in many a generation. In fact, 
women face a crisis in their lives today no 
less serious in my judgment than the 
crisis with which the industrial revolu- 
tion confronted them back in 1848. 

Perhaps the depression és over, or will in 
due course be over. Nevertheless the eco- 
nomic pressure due to technological un- 
employment is going to continue. Jobs 
will be scarce and, unless we radically re- 


vise Our economic structure, will be get- 
ting scarcer. The pressure to keep all the 
jobs for men and to exclude women will 
continue, it may even intensify. 

What are women to do? Shall they just 
drift and eventually perhaps find them- 
selves where the women of Germany are 
now finding themselves, forced back into 
the home? Or shall they use their imagi- 
nations to keep their hard-won freedom? 

The answer would appear to be obvious. 
The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women has already given the answer 
in a resolution which reads as follows: 


We strongly deprecate the tendency increasingly 
evident in the majority of countries by new regula- 
tions to debar women from careers for which they 
are well qualified, whether on grounds of sex or mar- 
tiage. We consider that.such regulations are inimical 
to the family which is itself the foundation of so- 
ciety; and desire to affirm our profound conviction 
that it is only by permitting and encouraging women 
to play a full and responsible part in the intellectual 
life of their country that the civilization and the 
prosperity of future generations may be developed on 
a sound basis of general understanding and enlighten- 
ment. 


I, Is not easy to create a planned society, 
but I suggest that we address ourselves to 
no less a task. Women did it once, more or 
less unconsciously at the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, again when this country was settled, 
and again in 1848. Let us do it once more. 
Let us plan, along with men, as we did in 
the pioneer days, to carve out a new 
world, an economic world, this time — 
not a physical one. What shall there be in 
that world? There must be equality, of 
course, our good old watchword. But 
there must be other things besides, things 
that give a meaning to equality different 
from the meaning that it is perilously 
close to having today, — the equality, 
that is to say, to exploit if we are strong, 
to be exploited if we are weak. Let us aim 
at a society where equality attains the 
meaning that was read into it originally 
by Thomas Jefferson and Susan B. An- 
thony, — equality of opportunity for all, 
men and women alike. Let us aim also, 
if we can, at a society where equality 
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contains the implication of security as 
well. 

That presupposes a different economic 
structure from the economic structure of 
the nineteenth or even of the early twen- 
tieth century. It is not my intention to 
top my already too-long speech on women 
with a speech on economics as well. Yet a 
word or two of our drift may help clarify 
the issue. As early as 1898 Senator Beve- 
ridge pointed out that our problem was 
one of overproduction. ‘*American facto- 
ries are making more than the American 
people can use,”” said he. ‘‘American soil 
is producing more than they can con- 
sume.’’ Hence, he declared, we must build 
up our army and navy and go out and get 
foreign trade. War, and more war. Well, 
we have tried that — all countries have 
tried it — and it is one of the reasons for 
our present impasse. Overproduction 
(much, much greater than in Senator 
Beveridge’s day.) and today one out of 
every six persons in these United States 
on relief! No wonder Huey Long said, 
‘Share the wealth and we'll be all right.” 
The Technocrats tell us that if we should 
utilize all our productive machinery to 
capacity we could each have in terms of 
wealth the equivalent of five to six thou- 
sand dollars a year. Huey Long borrowed 
his figures from the Technocrats. I have 
no idea where Dr. Townsend got his fig- 
ures. (Perhaps he doesn’t know himself.) 
But his old-age pension scheme is also 
based on the general notion that with so 
much potential wealth in the world no- 
body should be in want. The air is full of 


schemes of the sort, many crack-brained 
and impractical, all of them implying, 
however, that somehow or other our pres- 
ent system doesn’t make sense. Why re- 
strict production as we are doing and have 
been doing? Why restrict jobs as we are 
doing and have been doing, jobs for 
men but even more for women? Is it 
really overproduction, or is it enforced 
underconsumption that is our trouble 
today? 
As Professor Beard has said, 


The alleged *‘surpluses’’ of American industry and 
agriculture are not, save perhaps in a few cases, real 
surpluses beyond the consuming power of the Ameri- 
can people. They are surpluses arising from the defi- 
cient buying power of the American people, from the 
inefficient distribution of wealth in the United States, 
from the inefficient use of American technology and 
resources. 


Herz then is our problem, a problem fit 
for giants — and for women. Can we 
think through and work for an economic 
society based not upon scarcity but upon 
plenty, not upon insecurity but upon se- 
curity, not upon war but upon peace, a 
society in which everyone shall be given 
an opportunity to develop his or her 
special aptitudes or talents, a society, in 
other words, of free men and women? A 
large order, perhaps an impossibly large 
order. But worth undertaking. Our suc- 
cess can only be relative. But insofar as 
we do succeed we shall have fought the 
modern battle of women and of human 
kind as well. 

Could there be a more fitting job for 
university women? 





Theater Versus 
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REALLY ought to know better than to 
I accept invitations like this. They 
always come a long time in advance, and 
on the impulse I say, ‘*Yes’’; but I told 
the kindly person who asked me that I 
was not a public speaker. I know that; 
you don’t know it yet, but you will very 
soon. I see a few of my childhood friends 
here who probably know the worst. 

When I remembered that I had to speak 
this evening, I wandered around the 
studio until I saw a group of writers 
working — supposedly — in one office. 
I went in and said, “‘Boys, does anybody 
know a funny story?’’ Their faces all 
brightened, and they dropped their pen- 
cils — I think one had a pencil. I said, “‘I 
want to tell it to 750 ladies,’’ and their 
faces all clouded up again. 

But one said, *‘Send for Benny Rubin.’ 
And they got him over. So Benny Rubin, 
a comedian and expert raconteur, held 
forth at length with a variety of Yiddish 
stories, and nobody did any work; but at 
the end of the time I wasn’t any farther 
along in my speech — only a couple of 
hours late, which explains why I arrived 
when I did... . 

I understand I am here to talk about the 
relation of the theater to the pictures. 

May I say that the longer I have been 
in Hollywood, the further apart I have 
come to feel pictures and the theater are. 
Now, that is no reflection on either. When 
we first come out to Hollywood from 
Broadway, we are apt to feel that the 
theater is very far ahead of the pictures, 
and that pictures should be made to con- 
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form to the same standards. It takes us 
many months to realize that the two 
media are completely different, and that 
you cannot approach one from the same 
angle as the other at all. The sooner we 
get that clear, the further we can go. 

Take a motion picture script, for ex- 
ample (which is what I started working 
on). The better the script when you get 
through with it, the less is it like a play, 
the less is its very idiom like dramatic 
writing for the theater, because its appeal 
is to a different sense. The good play is a 
sustained appeal to the ear more than to 
the eye. The good scenario is a sustained 
appeal to the eye more than to the ear. 
The more you can do through the eye and 
the less you can do through the ear, or the 
less you have to do through the ear, the 
better the script you have for shooting. 

Again, from the point of view of acting, 
the two media are very far apart. I had an 
interesting example of that only today. 
One of the directors on the lot brought a 
young man up to see me, who, he was 
sure, had the makings of an actor. Would 
I give him a chance? The boy had never 
acted — he had been in the camera de- 
partment — but he was an excellent 
mimic and had attracted attention by 
taking off everybody on the set. He was 
good looking and he had a nice personal- 
ity. We talked things over and I said, 
‘‘Come back and read a scene for me.” I 
gave him a play script and told him what 
part to work on. ‘When do you want to 
come?”’ *“Tomorrow,””’ he said. 

That was yesterday. So he turned up 
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today. I called my secretary in to read 
with him and lo and behold! — the boy 
had learned the scene by heart. Here he 
was ready to recite a part of fifteen or more 
pages. He had sat home cramming all 
night! You see, that is the way he would 
have had to work in the pictures. They 
would have given him his part one eve- 
ning and said, *‘We are going toshoot this 
tomorrow.’’ Only it would not have 
been so long. 

Well, I explained to him that this was 
the last thing in the world that would 
give me any idea of how good an actor he 
was. He was very much surprised when 
I cold him we never started to study parts 
in the theater until we had had a week or 
so of rehearsals; that the company read 
and talked over their parts with the 
director for days; and that, indeed, no 
good actor learns his lines until he is so 
familiar with the character that the lines 
really come out of the character instead of 
being superimposed on top of it! 


Tus whole attack of acting from the 
picture angle and from the theater angle 
is different. You do not have to be an 
actor, in the theater sense, to be tre- 
mendously effective and very important 
in pictures. Now, that does not mean that 
it hurts you to be a real actor, and it is 
a great help to a director and saves him a 
great deal of time if you happen to be one. 
But if, on the other hand, you have a 
superb picture personality and the looks 
that you need for the camera, the amount 
of genuine acting ability you have can 
be very limited. You can be tremendously 
helped by the director, the camera man, 
the author, and a host of mechanical 
devices. Acting in films is largely syn- 
thetic; in the theater it can be really 
creative. 

One of the things that troubled me 
when I first came on a set was to see the 
director taking close-ups of an actor while 
the cues were being fed to the person who 
was being photographed by the stage 
manager or the assistant director. That, 





to me, was a violation of the art of acting, 
because in the theater we know that it is 
really what happens between two people, 
what happens between the lines, that 
makes up the art of acting. It is what you 
get from the other person, and give back 
to that person, that creates the mood. 
That is why a great monologist is never a 
great actor. Nine-tenths of the art of 
acting is the art of keeping silent. So that 
is the second way in which the two media 
are so different. 


Tunp, when it comes to the question of 
what you are trying to say in the theater 
and what you can say in pictures, we find 
a real divergence. I used to criticize the 
pictures for not doing certain things that 
we can do in the theater. But one could 
criticize the theater a great deal more for 
not being able to do the things you can 
do in pictures. Ultimately, I came to 
realize that the media lent themselves to 
very different material. 

For example, fantasy is very hard to 
project in pictures in the terms in which 
we use fantasy in the theater. (Oh, of 
course, most of our modern motion 
pictures are fantasies, or rather fairy 
stories. They are the modern versions of 
Cinderella and Jack-in-the-Beanstalk. Pic- 
tures are forced to be far more a theater of 
escape than the theater itself. That is 
really what it is up to you to take us out 
of. But I must not digress on that point 
now.) 

The camera is a very real medium. There 
is no arguing with a photograph of some- 
thing which isa photograph ofsomething. 
That sounds absurd and like Gertrude 
Stein, but it is true. Often you will read 
two or three pages in a shooting script, 
and you will say to yourself, ‘“That is very 
unconvincing.’’ And yet, when you see 
that thing thrown on the screen, photo- 
graphically correct in every detail, you 
will be convinced that it is true. It is an 
authentic photograph, whereas in the 
theater you are always looking at some- 
thing artificially staged. You are always 
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looking at an interpretation — not a 
photograph. You can get away with 
fantasy in the cartoon pictures. They are 
avowedly an artist’s conception. But to 
be fantastic in a medium as realistic as the 
screen is something else again. 

Satire also is a very difficult type of 
material to use in pictures. Satire is some- 
thing presented with a commentary on it 
at the same time, and it always has a 
fairly limited intellectual appeal. It is 
extremely difficult to produce for the vast 
audience in satiric terms; and whether it 
ever will be possible is entirely up to how 
fast the audience can progress, unless we 
can get a limited audience for a limited 
kind of picture. But that involves the 
great problem of limited distribution, 
which I cannot go into now and which 
nobody has yet solved. 


Taz pictures are still and may always 
have to be a medium for story, for emo- 
tion, for pictorial beauty. They have not 
yet come to be a medium for thought. 
Satire is only one kind of critical thought, 
I suppose; but out of all the pictures that I 
have seen, I think I could count on the 
fingers of one hand any that by intellectual 
content stimulated me to think. They 
have moved me profoundly; they have 
been very beautiful; they have been very 
exciting. But for the treatment of ideas, 
for criticism or constructive commentary 
on life in terms of entertainment, we still 
have to cling to the theater. 

Maybe that is the salvation of the 
theater. What is going to happen when 
more and more theater producers depend 
on motion picture capital for financing, 
remains to be seen. Though they will 
always be related, I do not think that 
pictures and theater will ever be close 
enough to be happily married; sisters or 
brothers or cousins, perhaps — but not 
husband and wife. And perhaps that is a 
good thing. Now, if we are to limit our 
theater production to what will make 
good motion pictures, we are bound to 
limit our artistic output. And vice versa, 


too, because the tremendous panorama, 
the great emotional field that the pictures 
have at their command are quite beyond 
the theater canvas. 


Moro picture producers want to 
give the public the best that they can. Ido 
not mean that they are all saints or 
educators, or anything of that sort. 
There is no hypocrisy about it; the 
picture business wants to make money, 
but the only way to make money is to 
appeal to public taste. 

And this brings us to the problem of 
censorship, and of different kinds of 
censorship, which as it now exists pre- 
sents unreasonable difficulties to the 
[picture business. The great agitation of a 
| year or two ago, which led to the church 
‘campaign and so on, was probably de- 
‘served. Pictures had got into an extreme 
lof bad taste which was inexcusable. I do 
not think there ever has been any excuse 
for the exploitation of obscenity in the 
pictures any more than in the theater; and 
I do not think anyone believes but that 
there should be laws against obscenity and 
the enforcement of those laws throughout 
the country. 

But perhaps you do not realize what 
the attitude of saying ‘‘no’’ to producers 
may mean in the long run, and that is the 
most important thing I want to talk to 
you about this evening. It is so easy to 
become a censor. I do not mean an actual 
censor, but to get the habit of censoring 
in your mind — of saying this is wrong 
and that is wrong; or we do not want this 
and for that reason nobody should want 
this. 

What I want you to become as motion 
picture audiences is mot negative, but 
affirmative — saying what you want and 
demanding it. It is all right to say we do 
not want bad taste, we do not want im- 
morality; but you have to be very careful 
that you do not say, ‘I don’t like this 
particular thing, so no one else shall have 
a chance to see it and decide for them- 
selves.’” Who are you to be the standard- 
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maker for the millions? Are you quite 
sure you are the person to throw the first 
stone? 


Tae establishment of any censorship 
boards in the states, and I believe we have 
| seven now, is a detriment to the artistic 
\life of the pictures, because the moment 
\you have a group of people established 
for such a purpose — politically ap- 
pointed people, or people whose liveli- 
hood depends on censoring — they have 
| to censor, for that is the only way they 
are going to keep their jobs. And the 
moment people are in the position of 
censors, something happens to them. I 
have had that experience in the long fight 
that we put up against censorship in the 
theater. If we had not been successful, it 
would have been very, very disastrous to 
the theater as an art. 

Perhaps the greatest play that the 
Guild ever produced was brought up as 
a target for censorship. The play I am 
speaking of is ‘‘Strange Interlude,” 
Eugene O'Neill’s masterpiece. It had 
been running for months in New York to 
tremendous houses. It was not a risqué 
comedy or a sex melodrama. (It was a 
serious psychological play that began at 
five o’clock in the afternoon and went 
on until eleven at night. — Don’t worry! 
you were allowed an hour out for dinner!) 

We had never had the slightest thought 
that there was anything immoral in the 
play, but suddenly a censorship agitation 
was started, and amusingly enough not by 
any moralists but by a business competi- 
tor, out of jealousy and pique. Neverthe- 
less, the moment it got into the papers 
that “‘Strange Interlude’’ could be con- 
sidered a censorable play, something hap- 
pened to the audiences. People came to 
the theater looking for *‘dirt,’’ and when- 
ever they found some word that could be 
misinterpreted, or any particularly strong 
situation which could be taken in the 
wrong way, they thought they had found 
“dirt’’ and they laughed. For that reason 
we went over that script and took out 


things that in their motive and expression 
were really absolutely above criticism, 
because the temper of the audience had so 
changed that it affected the meaning of 
the play. And that is what I mean when I 
say going to the theater or going to 
pictures with a view to finding things 
wrong is, in itself, a wrong point of view. 

Now, it is not only on grounds of sex 
that we meet censorship obstacles in 
pictures. In certain communities, political 
themes are barred, labor agitation is 
barred, religion is barred. And the danger 
of that is that various privileged minor- 
ities have become more privileged than 
they should be. 


Orr difficulty is that all these problems 
have to be met in advance because it is 
very expensive and unsatisfactory to 
make changes in a picture after it is | 
filmed. Therefore, the motion picture | 
producers are obliged to weaken emphasis 
and to neutralize their material, often to 
its great detriment. There is only one way 
to fight this situation, and that is by 
enlightened public opinion demanding 
the right sort of freedom of expression. 
That is the sort of stand that audiences 
like this and people like you can make. 
And it is a tremendously important 
one. 

Censorship agitation has probably 
been responsible for the rush back to the 
classics — a good thing in itself. But we 
have had to temporize a great deal with 
the classics. When you realize a picture 
about Nell Gwynn is not allowed in the 
United States until the script is revised so 
that poor Nell, instead of dying as she 
died, in pleasant affluence, is supposed to 
die in misery atoning for her sins, you 
realize that we are somewhat perverting 
history in our presentation of it. And if 
you analyze some of the classics that have 
been put on and compare them with the 
originals, you will soon see that we have 
had to do a good deal of bowdlerizing to 
those, and to a great extent unnecessarily. 
The truth does not hurt anybody. 
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In reality, this escape to the classics is 
an evasion. While it is very fine to have 
all those old stories brought back to life, 
I believe our real problem for our young 
people in a medium that is as topical and 
real as pictures, is to be able to present 
today and present it really. And it is up to 
you whether in the long run we will be 
allowed to do that or whether we will 
still always dilute it, make it sugar and 
water, keep it a fantasy of unrealities and 
escape and fake romance. These modern 
versions of fairy stories that we are telling 
our young people today — of Cinderella 
and Jack-in-the-Beanstalk — are not par- 
ticularly good for them. Until we can 
treat all contemporary themes and treat 
them honestly, we will never have a 
medium that is genuinely educational for 
modern young people. The producers can 
go just so far, but the audience has to go 
further. 


I am afraid I have been very serious. I 
shall finish up after all by telling you one 
of Mr. Rubin’s stories, which I think will 
illustrate my point. 

It is a story of a group of Jewish people 
who came to Palestine, and gathered in 
the office of the Head Councilman in 
Jerusalem. The spokesman for the group 
went up to the Councilman and said, 
“‘Mr. Councilman, we came to Palestine 
because we know this is our country, and 
we are willing to work without money. 
We are not asking for gold or for silver or 
business. All we want is, you should 
give us a piece of ground where we can 
gtow something to eat, and build our- 
selves a home.” 

So the Head Councilman allotted them 


acreage and said, ‘Here is your land, and 
I hope you will be very happy.”’ 

The next morning the spokesman came 
back again and said, ‘‘Mr. Councilman, 
I got for you a complaint.”’ 

The councilman asked what the com- 
plaint was, and the spokesman said, 
“You gave us land. We got to have hoes 
and picks and shovels.’’ So the Head 
Councilman gave him some tools and 
they went away. 

The following morning the spokesman 
came back again. He came in and said, 
“Mr. Councilman, I got a complaint.”’ 

The councilman said, *‘What is it this 
time?” 

He answered, ‘‘You gave us land and 
tools, but didn’t give us no seeds. We 
couldn't say ‘Jump!’ and it should grow 
up tomatoes and potatoes. We got to 
have some seeds."’ 

So the Head Councilman gave him some 
seeds, and they went away. The following 
morning the spokesman came back and 
the Councilman said, ‘‘You surely can’t 
have another complaint. I have given you 
land. I have given you tools. I have given 
you seeds. What is the trouble this time?”’ 

And the spokesman said, ‘‘Yes, we have 
a complaint.”’ 

“What is it?”’ 

The spokesman said, ‘‘These damn 
Arabs — they won't work!”’ 


Now, the producers are willing to work 
as hard as they can to satisfy you. But 
you — the audience, especially the intel- 
ligent audience — have got to work, too! 
Or we'll never get pictures to the point 
where either you or I will be genuinely 
satisfied. 
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Changing Conceptions 
of Neutrality Rights « «« Our Responsibility—to Seek a 


Constructive Policy for Peace 


T Is significant that several recent letters, written in behalf of organizations and the 
I press, have referred to the influence which women might have in the realization of 
world understanding. This is our chance to use our influence in mobilizing and making 
articulate public opinion in support of the Administration policy, not to undercut the 
economic sanctions imposed upon Italy by the League of Nations. 


The question is much bigger than that of party. As Henry L. Stimson, our former 
Secretary of State says: ‘‘It takes no prophet to foresee the animosity and disgust which 
will be inspired in a great many other nations directed at this country if they see that 
the results of their well-meant efforts in restraining their own exports are being 
thwarted by the lust and greed of American traders. I for one do not believe that 
these sordid attempts by Americans to profit out of the bloodshed and horrors of war 
represent the true feelings of the American people. If they do, God help us, for we are 
opening a door which leads directly along the road to war.” 

The responsibility rests upon us as individuals. But the fact that we belong to the 
large and influential group of the American Association of University Women mag- 
nifies a thousand fold our opportunity for influence in the direction of world under- 


standing. 


EUTRALITY legislation will bulk large new laws which he felt should be passed 
N in the debates of the 1936 session of im time of peace to be applied in time of 
Congress, and it may easily prove to be war abroad, — laws which would repre- 
the most important business in the field sent a drastic departure from the idea that 
of foreign relations that the House and citizens of a neutral country could behave 
Senate will have to consider. The Italian- as though nothing unusual were going 
Ethiopian crisis has given a special ur- on, and could expect their government 
gency to the matter, but it is important to secure redress for them if they came to 
to remember that discussion of possible any harm from one of the belligerents. 
modifications of our traditional policy Later, the findings of the Senate Muni- 
appeared almost two years ago. Foreign tions Investigating Committee pointed 
Affairs, in April 1934, carried an article not only to new policies regarding war- 
on the subject by Charles Warren, who profiteering, but also a new conception of 
was Assistant United States Attorney- the wisdom and ethics of permitting 
General during the first Wilson Adminis- American business to make enlarged 
tration and in that capacity had had wide profits from other countries engaged in 
experience with violations of American’ war. Popular attention was drawn to the 
neutrality Jaws. Mr. Warren outlined the subject by the publication of The Road to 
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War, by Walter Millis, an account of the 
way in which the neutrality policy of the 
United States in the World War was 
broken down by the development of a 
powerful interest in the success of one 
side, accompanied by extraordinarily 
effective propaganda. 

The American Society of International 
Law devoted its 1935 meeting (held in 
April) to the Law of Neutrality. Dis- 
tinguished scholars and practitioners of 
international law discussed the subject for 
three days, and all points of view were 
thoroughly aired. Some of the interna- 
tional lawyers made the rafters ring with 
denunciations of those who would coun- 
sel what they considered the cowardly 
course of refusing to assert our neutral 
rights, even if such assertion involved 
going to war with one or both parties to 
the conflict. Others declared that neutral 
“rights’’ had never really been uni- 


versally recognized, and that since the 
war of 1914-18 the existence of such 
rights was more questionable than ever. 


They felt that the most important con- 
sideration for the United States was to 
stay out of war and that it would be 
worth giving up our neutral claims if this 
purpose could be realized. Still others 
were certain that it would be impossible 
for the United States to keep out of a 
major war, no matter what laws it 
adopted. Of this group, a few thought it 
might be worth while to try to postpone 
our entrance into the war by erecting as 
many hurdles as we could, and a few 
others believed that the only solution was 
for the United States to join with other 
nations to prevent the outbreak of war. 
There were denunciations of the swollen 
profits to be made by insistence upon 
trading with belligerents, and counter- 
denunciations of those who would de- 
prive American business men of govern- 
ment protection for their trade, at any 
time and in any place. The question of 
mandatory versus discretionary legisla- 
tion received considerably less notice than 
some of the other problems connected 


with the subject, but in general the 
conference was a good cross-section of 
American opinion on the topic of neu- 
trality. 


Tus gathering war clouds in the Medi- 
terranean and North Africa brought the 
question of future neutrality policies into 
the realm of immediate, practical politics. 
Representatives and Senators introduced 
bills on various aspects of the problem, 
and it became known that the Depart- 
ment of State had very definite notions 
about the character of the neutrality 
legislation that Congress ought to pass. 
Organizations began to take an interest 
and to instruct their officers to work for 
new neutrality laws. The action of the 
AmericanAssociationofUniversity Women 
at the Los Angeles Convention was typi- 
cal. In the early spring when the proposed 
A.A.U.W. legislative program for 1935- 
37 was drawn up, neutrality was only an 
academic issue, and although reading 
lists and information on the subject had 
been sent to the branches, there did not 
seem at the time to be any need for action. 
By the end of June, however, neutrality 
had become the major issue of American 
foreign policy, and consequently the fol- 
lowing item was added to the legislative 
program by Convention action: 


Support of the formulation of a new policy to gov- 
ern the neutrality of the United States during periods 
of armed conflict, the primary purpose of which 
should be to diminish the danger of our being in- 
volved in war, but which would leave open the 
possibility of cooperation in international efforts to 
suppress war by pacific methods. 


The Neutrality Act was passed by 
Congress at the end of August. The dis- 
cussion of the subject in Congress brought 
into the limelight the issue of a manda- 
tory versus a discretionary law. The 
President and the State Department asked 
for legislation which would leave the 
Executive free to apply or to withhold its 
provisions according to his judgment as 
to the value of such action at the moment. 
Congress insisted upon defining in ad- 
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vance the action which the government 
of the United States must take in case of 
the outbreak of war between foreign 
countries. The act, as passed, was a 
compromise measure which has not satis- 
fied anyone, although both sides feel that 
it is a step in the right direction. 

The peace movement was divided on 
this issue. The strongest advocates of dis- 
cretionary legislation were to be found 
among those who felt that the United 
States should support the League of Na- 
tions in efforts to restrain a declared ag- 
gressor. They realized that Congress, in its 
present temper, would not pass laws per- 
mitting such discrimination between bel- 
ligerents, but they felt that President 
Roosevelt might be expected to use his 
discretion for the support of the League. 
The advocates of mandatory legislation 
were in general those who felt that the 
most important objective for the United 
States was to keep out of war, and that neu- 
trality legislation which would prevent 
war trade with both groups of belliger- 
ents would serve that purpose, and would 
also be of some help to the League. Some 
supporters of mandatory legislation felt, 
also, that it would be more desirable to 
base eventual cooperation with the League 
of Nations upon the approval of Congress 
than to try to take a short cut by per- 
mitting the President to act in a way that 
Congress might oppose. Since the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act, and in view of 
its probable revision in the present session 
of Congress, these groups have composed 
many of their differences and are likely to 


work together for stronger neutrality 
legislation. 

The formula that the policy of the 
United States is ‘‘not to be drawn into 
war and not to contribute to a prolonga- 
tion of war’’ provides a working basis for 
revised neutrality legislation. The peace 
forces agree, also, that no American or 
group of Americans should be permitted 
to thwart the realization of that policy 
by engaging in expanded trade with bel- 
ligerents. Therefore, Congress will have 
before it proposals for the restriction of 
trade in war materials that do not clearly 
belong in the category of ‘‘arms and im- 
plements of warfare,’’ and also for the 
prohibition of loans and credits to bel- 
ligerents. There may be some proposals 
for greater flexibility in the administra- 
tion of neutrality laws, but probably not 
without provision for ascertaining the 
will of Congress in the matter. 


Tae United States has today one of the 
greatest opportunities to contribute to 
the development of peaceful international 
relations that has come in the course of its 
entire history. The special geographical 
position of the United States and the ex- 
tent of its natural wealth give this coun- 
try a degree of independence and a pos- 
sibility of innovation in its foreign pol- 
icies that are open to few other countries. 
It is a challenge to our democracy to work 
out a constructive policy for peace in a 
world burdened by unlearned lessons and 
traditional fears and suspicions. 
Estner Cauxin BRuNAUER 


SUGGESTED READINGS ON NEUTRALITY 


A. Official documents and statements 

1. S. J. Res. 173 approved August 31, 1935 
(The Neutrality Act). Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 5 cents 

2. Proclamations and statements of President 
Roosevelt, October 5, 1935 

3. Declaration of Secretary of State Hull, 
October 10, 1935 

4. Reply of the United States to the League of 
Nations, October 26, 1935 

5. Statements of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, October 31, 1935 





6. Radio address of Secretary Hull, November 
6, 1935 


The full text of each of the above is to be found 
in the morning edition of the New York Times 
following the date of release. 


B. Pamphlets on general aspects of neutrality 
1. American Neutrality in a Future War, Foreign 
Policy Reports, April 10, 1935. Obtainable 
for 25 cents from the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th St., New York City 
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2. American Neutrality and International Peace, 
by Phillip Jessup, World Peace Foundation, 
8 West 40th St., New York City 
. The United States and Neutrality, by Quincy 
Wright. Public Policy Pamphlets, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 25 cents. 


C. The Neutrality Kit of the National League of 
Women Voters (Obtainable for 50 cents from 
League Headquarters, 726 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) contains the following: 

1. The Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935 
2. State Department Releases of September 12 
and 25, October 5, 6, and 10, 1935 
3. American Neutrality, by Louise Leonard 
Wright 
. War Tomorrow: Will We Keep Out? Headline 
Books of Foreign Policy Association 
. International Conciliation 
No. 301 Troubles of a Neutral, by Charles 
Warren 
No. 312 Addresses by Henry L. Stimson 
and James Brown Scott before 
the American Society for In- 
ternational Law, April 1935 
. The Dangers of Neutrality. A letter of former 
Secretary of State Stimson to the New York 
Times, October 11, 1935 
7. Study guide on neutrality 
8. Brief reading list on neutrality 
9. Ten Questions 


D. Neutrality Old and New: Implications and Incidence. 
A neutrality chart drawn up by Mrs. Malbone 


Graham and published by the California League 
of Women Voters. Can be obtained from Mrs. 
Paul Eliel, 24 Roble Court, Berkeley, California, 
for 10 cents each or 5 cents each in quantities of 
10 or more. This chart is valuable as an aid for 
comparison of traditional neutrality, present 
neutrality, and neutrality in case the United 
States joined in sanctions against a declared 
aggressor. 


E. Supplementary references 
1. The Road to War by Walter Millis. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1935. 
2. Foreign Affairs 
Troubles of a Neutral, by Charles Warren. 
April 1934 
Britain and America, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. April 1935 
The Paramount Interests of Britain and 
America, by Sir Wilmott Lewis. July 
1935 
American Neutrality: The Experiences of 
1914-1917, by Charles Seymour. Octo- 
ber 1935 

. The League and the Italian-Ethiopian Crisis, 
by Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, November 6, 1935. 25 cents. 

. Testing League Sanctions, by John C. deWilde. 
Foreign Policy Reports, December 4, 1935. 
25 cents. 

. Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the American Society of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., April 25-27, 1935. 
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The Work of A.A.U.W. Fellows, 1934—35 


acu year the fellows appointed by the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards report to the committee on 
the work of the fellowship year. The re- 
ports of the 1934-35 fellows are briefly 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 
It is of course impossible to do justice to 
the highly specialized work of the fellows 
in such brief compass, and the reports are 
often too technical to be intelligible to 
anyone outside the fellow'’s particular 
field. However, it is hoped that these 
summaries will indicate the variety and 
importance of the fellows’ work, even 
though the intensive quality of the re- 
search — so strikingly evident in the 
complete reports — cannot be conveyed 
here. 


Boca M. Drerz, Sarah Berliner Re- 
search Fellow, spent the fellowship year 
in Munich, carrying on investigations on 
the structure of bile acids in the labora- 
tory of Professor H. Wieland of the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Dr. Dietz explains the 
importance of this field as follows: 


The acids occurring in animal bile are very inter- 
esting — not only because of their important réle in 
digestion, but because a wide variety of other natural 
products, including vitamine D and the sexual hor- 
mones, have recently been shown to have the same 
complicated molecular nucleus. Although these other 
substances are too difficult to isolate in quantities 
which would permit a complete structural examina- 
tion, yet the structures of a whole series of such com- 
pounds have been definitely established in the last 
few years by transforming them to known bile-acid 
derivatives. Therefore the investigation of the struc- 
tures of the bile-acids themselves, and of all possible 
derivatives, has taken on a new importance in con- 
nection with the identification of the large number of 
rarer natural products. 


Dr. Dietz’s report is too technical to be 
summarized here, but many readers will 
be interested in her experience in a Ger- 
man laboratory. Dr. Dietz writes: 
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Munich has proved a very satisfactory place in 
which to work and live, and I feel that I have bene- 
fited enormously by the opportunity of spending a 
year here. The patient, thorough methods of re- 
search on natural products are perhaps better estab- 
lished here than anywhere else in the world, but one 
must live with them for a while in order to fully ap- 
preciate them and the great spirit of pride which has 
built and kept the standard of German chemistry so 
high. 

I do not at all regret having come to Germany and 
have not been disturbed in any way by political af- 
fairs. I have received very friendly treatment from 
both students and professors, particularly Professor 
Wieland, who is a delightful person of very sane atti- 
tudes and great friendliness to foreign students. 


An article by Dr. Dietz, Chlorophyll and 
Hemoglobin — Two Natural Pyrrole Pig- 
ments, representing part of the fellowship 
research, appeared in the Journal of Chemi- 
cal Education, May 1935. 


Dx. E.IsaBETH J astro w of Germany held 
the A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. 
Dr. Jastrow, although her attainments as 
an archaeologist were recognized as not- 
able, had found all opportunity for ad- 
vancement closed to her in her native 
land because she was of Jewish extraction. 

For some years Dr. Jastrow had made a 
study of ‘‘terracotta arulae’’ — little clay 
objects of somewhat rectangular shape 
found chiefly in connection with altars in 
the Greek colonies in Italy. Her fellow- 
ship year was spent in further study of 
these little-known objects: to determine 
their use; to analyze the processes and 
materials employed in their manufacture, 
in order to discover characteristics of the 
various artistic centers; and to study their 
decorative reliefs for the light they might 
throw on religious concepts of their ma- 
kers. 

Dr. Jastrow made a most painstaking 
study of the arulae in museums through- 
out South and Central Italy, and in the 
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course of her research identified a number 
of new and important pieces. A most 
significant result of her study was the 
definite evidence secured on the process of 
manufacture. By the most careful meas- 
urements on fifty items — a difficult task, 
since most of them were fragmentary — 
consecutive copies of a single type were 
identified. It was found that what might 
have been set down as bad style in the re- 
liefs was probably the consequence of a 
weakening and diminution of the figures 
in copying which had spoiled the original 
proportions. This conclusion suggests 
a new outlook on the history of the 
arts. 

Professor Ludwig Curtius, director of 
the German Archaeological Institute at 
Rome, writes of Dr. Jastrow’s work: 
**She has succeeded in finding characteris- 
tics until now unknown. She has been 
able to substantiate definite processes of 
development and clear up a line of tech- 
nical questions until now unanswered.” 

As a result of the year’s research, Dr. 
Jastrow has material for a catalogue of 
arulae together with a treatise on the 
lines of her investigations; such a publica- 
tion will offer a rich amount of new mate- 
rial on a nearly unknown type of imple- 
ment. 


Cnamaon SHELBY, who was the Mar- 
garet E. Maltby Fellow, spent the first 
half of the fellowship year at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, continuing 
research on Spanish-French colonial re- 
lations in the Louisiana-Texas region, 
1700-63, a study for which she had al- 
ready collected material at the University 
of Texas and the National University of 
Mexico. Returning to the University of 
Texas in January, Miss Shelby completed 
the requirements for the Ph.D., which 
she received in June. For her dissertation 
she used only one section of her study, 
writing on “‘International Rivalries in 
New Spain, 1700-1725.’’ During the sum- 
mer she revised and expanded the dis- 
sertation for publication. 


In the course of her study Miss Shelby 
not only collected material on the colonial 
rivalries of France and Spain, from 1700 
to 1763, but also gathered new material 
on Spanish frontier institutions and on 
other phases of her subject, which she 
hopes to make the basis of future research 
and writing. She is now editorial assist- 
ant at the Bureau of Research in the 
Social Sciences, University of Texas. 


Fi ccesseve Hoon, when she received the 
award of the Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial 
Fellowship in the spring of 1934, was 
in London working on her doctoral dis- 
sertation, a study in eighteenth century 
British administrative history. The thesis 
entitled ‘“The Organisation of the Eng- 
lish Customs System, 1696-1786,’’ was 
completed in June, and the following 
month Miss Hoon was granted the Ph.D. 
degree in history by the University of 
London. The committee of examiners pro- 
nounced her thesis a valuable contribu- 
tion to both British administrative and 
colonial history, and recommended that 
it be prepared for publication. 

As her work of the fellowship year, Dr. 
Hoon continued research in London in 
the Public Record Office, the British Mu- 
seum, and elsewhere, examining manu- 
scripts she had been unable to exhaust the 
previous year, and also attended seminars 
in British imperial history at the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research. Dr. Hoon’s 
use of the fellowship was delayed at the 
opening of the academic year by the 
death of her father, and at the time of this 
writing she is still at work in England, 
revising and extending the text of her 
study for publication. 


Ds. ConsvELo VapiLLo of Mexico, the 
Latin American fellow, was the first 
graduate woman physician in Yucatan — 
a state isolated from the rest of Mexico 
and offering meager educational opportu- 
nities. She was eager to come to the 
United States for further training in 
urology, gynecology, and surgery, in 
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order to help the women of her com- 
munity, whose traditions of modesty 
make them very reluctant to consult a 
man physician. 

For two months Dr. Vadillo worked in 
the Gynecology Dispensary at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, attended lectures in 
the Medical School, and observed opera- 
tions. She then transferred to the Wom- 
an’s Medical College in Philadelphia, 
where she was allowed to assist in opera- 
tions. Work in the gynecological clinic, 
study under the urologist of the hospital, 
instruction in the use of radium, and ob- 
servation in the obstetrical department 
added to her training along the lines she 
desired. 

It may not be irrelevant to add that the 
year gave something besides the technical 
training which will be such a valuable 
addition to the equipment of a woman 
physician in a backward region. In one of 
her reports Dr. Vadillo describes a mem- 
ber of the hospital staff — 


whom I consider the best example of the perfectly 
educated woman, the ideal wife, the modern teacher, 
the physician who does not forget at any moment 
her femininity. I have heard very often that ‘Jack of 
all trades is master of none."’ She is an exception. I 
have seen her doing home work and working in the 
operating room. She is perfect in both. I have not 
only seen the patience she had once operating on a 
girl with gangrenous appendix, but tasted her cook- 
ing and seen her knitting, heard her playing classical 
music on her piano, and watched her drawing. I feel 
that her example will not be lost for me. 


Perhaps to send to another country such 
a picture of the professional woman of 
the United States is in itself a justification 
of the fellowship! 


Jeune W. Bennett, before she re- 
ceived the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Fellowship, had won distinction for her 
work on the sources of some of Edmund 
Spenser’s ideas. From this research de- 
veloped her interest in the subject chosen 
for her doctor’s dissertation — a study of 
expressions of Neo-Platonism in the Eng- 
lish literature of the sixteenth century. 
At the British Museum and other libraries 


in England Mrs. Bennett was able to find 
the source material needed to complete 
the study. She consulted collections of 
letters which marked the introduction of 
humanism into England, gathered mate- 
rial — almost entirely new — for a chap- 
ter on English humanists before Colet, 
scanned records of English scholars who 
visited Italy, assembled a large body of 
notes on John Colet and his friends, and 
made a study of the metaphysics of the 
late Middle Ages, in order to discover 
what was really peculiar to the Florentine 
Neo-Platonists who influenced English 
humanists. Mrs. Bennett used her time 
abroad in accumulating materials, and 
this year while holding an assistantship 
at Ohio State University expects to com- 
plete the writing of her book and secure 
the Ph.D. Later she hopes to put together 
from her notes a more general survey of 
the intellectual activity in fifteenth cen- 
tury England, which has been much neg- 
lected. 


Mapezzme E. Fizip, Fellowship Cru- 
sade National Fellow, spent the fellow- 
ship year in research on the blood capil- 
laries under the direction of Professor 
August Krogh at the Zoophysiological 
Laboratory in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The first experiments under Dr. Krogh 
were on the problem of capillary con- 
tractibility. Briefly, it was Dr. Field’s 
work to test two different and much- 
debated theories as to the cause of con- 
striction. Her results substantiated both 
theories, showing that the two types of 
constriction, with variations, appear, de- 
pending upon the particular piece of tis- 
sue being observed. Other experiments, 
undertaken to determine the structure of 
the capillary, did not confirm the exist- 
ence of a pericapillary lymph space, as 
suggested by certain German workers. 

The extreme delicacy of the work 
involved is suggested in Dr. Field's 
report: 

For all of this work the micromanipulative tech- 
nique at high magnification was used. In the case of 
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the work on the mammalian capillaries the tempera- 
ture and humidity at which all the manipulations 
were carried out had to be very carefully controlled. 
This was done by enclosing the manipulators and the 
inverted microscope, except for the oculars, in a 
specially constructed insulated box whose tempera- 
ture could be regulated by means of a thermostat and 
the humidity by means of the introduction of live 
steam. 


Another piece of work, carried out in 
collaboration with Dr. Henry K. Beecher 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
was the measurement of the effect of 
walking on the venous pressure in the 
ankle, a study important for an under- 
standing of the mechanism of filtration 
and absorption through the capillaries 
under such conditions, and for an inter- 
pretation of the nature and amount of 
lymph produced at such a time. By means 
of a specially devised method of measure- 
ment, significant results of considerable 
clinical interest were obtained, which 
will be published. 

Dr. Field is now associate in physiology 
at the Harvard School of Public Health 
and is continuing some of the work begun 
in Copenhagen. 


Dk. Exmy Kurenenercer of Germany, 
Fellowship Crusade International Fellow, 
spent the year in research at the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine in Lon- 
don, where she had been carrying on a 
study of the non-filterable organisms 
causing pleuropneumonia of cattle and 
agalactia of sheep. Through use of a 
special technique which she developed, 
she had proved the existence of the pleuro- 
pneumonia-agalactia-like type of organ- 
ism in cultures hitherto regarded as pure 
cultures consisting of the elements of a 
single bacterial organism. Dr. Kliene- 
berger also found such organisms present 
in bacteria which cause diseases of hu- 
man beings. She writes of this study: 

The demonstrated occurrence of pleuropneumonia- 


like organisms living in symbiosis with ordinary 
bacteria in cultures that until now have been re- 


garded as pure bacterial cultures, opens a new field in 
the study of micro-organisms. A number of new 
questions arise, as, for example, the significance of 
these organisms in pathogenicity and immunity. 


Continuing her research as Crusade 
International Fellow, Dr. Klieneberger 
succeeded in demonstrating that the cul- 
ture of Streptobacillus moniliformis ac- 
tually consists of two organisms — a 
true bacterium and a small organism 
hitherto not detected. Dr. Klieneberger 
was successful in isolating this small 
organism, and found that it passes filters 
not passed by bacteria, being similar in 
structure to the organisms causing pleuro- 
pneumonia and agalactia. 

Using the same methods on other bac- 
terial cultures, Dr. Klieneberger found in 
a few of them delicate structures appear- 
ing independently from the bacilli. She 
made a special study of such structures in 
cultures of B. paratyphosus-B, and spent 
a month at the Statens Seruminstitut at 
Copenhagen working in collaboration 
with Dr. Orskov, who had been working 
along the same lines. 

The importance of Dr. Klieneberger’s 
research has been recognized by her 
appointment as Jenner Memorial Research 
Student at Lister Institute. 


Livcr Boyp of Glasgow, the Rose Sidg- 
wick Fellow, divided her research in 
botany between Connecticut College for 
Women and Cornell University. Dr. Boyd 
first made a critical examination of the 
collection of slides of wheat and oats 
seedlings at Connecticut College. The re- 
sults of this study will appear in a paper 
written jointly with Professor G. S. 
Avery, Jr. Dr. Boyd, who is lecturer in 
botany at Craiglockhart Training Col- 
lege, also visited the botany departments 
at Columbia University, Yale, and Har- 
vard, and the marine laboratories at 
Woods Hole. Her full report is made to 
the British Federation, and has not yet 
been received by the A.A.U.W. 





+ TOLD IN BRIEF « 


MOVIES AND PEACE 

Each week 77,000,000 people in the 
United States attend motion picture 
theaters. A vehicle that reaches two 
thirds of the American people fifty-two 
times a year must play a vital réle in shap- 
ing the thinking of citizens as well as the 
social customs of the nation. Moreover, 
the visual approach, plus the dramatic 
presentation of the motion picture film, 
makes the movie important as a molder of 
attitudes. Nowhere is this fact demon- 
strated more strikingly than in connec- 
tion with the problem of war and peace. 

Anyone who has watched motion pic- 
tures over a period of several years must 
have realized that their general tendency 
is to make war seem inevitable, if not 
thrilling, and that peace as the normal 
state of affairs has received relatively 
little film expression. Newsreels especially 
are at present unduly emphasizing mili- 
tarism. It is true that, since newsreels 
must report the happenings of the world, 
a certain amount of army and navy activ- 
ity belongs legitimately to the repor- 
torial screen. However, it is both incon- 
sistent with our ‘good neighbor’’ policy 
and tiresome to be shown week after week 
a continual repetition of war maneuvers, 
airplanes in battle formation, gas masks, 
and battleships — all a monotonous rum- 
bling to the effect that ‘‘war is inevitable 
and disaster impends."’ 

During recent months there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of dra- 
matic film presentations whose principal 
effect is to glorify the military and naval 
services. Because of the propaganda value 
of the motion picture, the War and Navy 
Departments have granted to private film 
companies free use (at the taxpayer's ex- 
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pense) of the facilities of West Point and 
Annapolis. Naturally, such films gloss 
war and all that has to do with war with 
the glamor and thrill of adventure and 
the appeal of loyal comradeship. 

For five or six years, Americans inter- 
ested in the improvement of international 
relations have been distressed by the 
militaristic tendencies in motion pictures 
exhibited in this country, but for the 
most part they have felt helpless to mod- 
ify these tendencies. A few organizations 
were fairly successful in advertising an 
occasional feature picture that empha- 
sized the importance of working for 
peace. However, the field had hardly be- 
gun to be cultivated when the National 
Council for Prevention of War inaugu- 
rated its Motion Picture Department. 

The work of this new department has 
been carried on in the belief that the 
masses of people in this country who 
genuinely want to see world peace estab- 
lished can influence the tone and content 
of motion pictures if they will make 
their desires known to exhibitors and 
producers. The producers of motion pic- 
tures, generally speaking, are trying to 
make photoplays that will meet with 
popular approval and assure them of finan- 
cial profit. If the public, in sufficient vol- 
ume, will express to the producers its like 
or dislike of the screen fare offered, it can 
influence materially the type of films pre- 
sented. 

To encourage such expression of opin- 
ion from peace-lovers, a semi-monthly 
Bulletin on Current Films is issued by the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
containing brief comments on features and 
newsreels from a war and peace angle, 
with suggestions as to methods of action 
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for obtaining on the screen a true reflec- 
tion of the widespread interest in all that 
promotes the maintenance of world peace. 

The effectiveness of this method of ap- 
proach has been demonstrated in two 
specific instances. Formerly, one of the 
newsreel producers used an unduly mili- 
taristic scenic background behind the 
introductory title — battleships, march- 
ing soldiers, tanks, and airplanes. Pro- 
tests from movie-goers who object to 
a militaristic emphasis brought a change, 
and now the introductory atmospheric 
scenes depict various aspects of civil life, 
with only one flash of marching men. 
Another newsreel came out with a heated 
attack on the League of Nations; scores of 
protests were sent to the producers. The 
president of the company answered each; 
then, without further suggestion from 
outside, he wrote a second letter announc- 
ing that his company was immediately 
issuing a sequence basically fair to the 
League. It was a new experience for mo- 
tion-picture audiences to see a newsreel 
that emphasized the importance of the 
League in an international crisis. 

The importance of developing this work 
with motion pictures need hardly be 
urged. We do not believe that censorship 
would be of any value, but expression of 
public opinion will have significant re- 
sults at the source of the films. A dynamic 
public opinion is the soul of democracy, 
in our cultural institutions as well as our 
political agencies.* 

ALBERT BENHAM 
National Council for Prevention of War 


WOMEN’S STAKE IN A HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

Every woman has a stake in the hous- 
ing program of the federal government. 
That stake may be social or economic; 
probably it is both. 

Financially, every woman is affected by 
the housing situation in one way or an- 

1 For more detailed information, address the Na- 


tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


other. The cost of shelter hits her budget. 
Her own position may be affected di- 
rectly or indirectly by the prosperity of 
the building industry, or her income may 
depend on a husband who is lawyer, 
architect, engineer, contractor, banker, 
or in some other way affected by the 
soundness or unsoundness of building op- 
erations. Her savings quite probably are 
in insurance, and insurance companies 
hold many mortgages among their assets. 
Through these varied avenues, women 
have a financial stake in housing, and ac- 
cordingly they are affected by any action 
the federal government may take in ap- 
proaching the complex problem of hous- 
ing from the financial end. 

From the social angle, a woman's inter- 
est in housing must extend far beyond her 
own four walls. If she is the mother of 
children in public school, the health and 
morals of her own children may be jeop- 
ardized by their contact with schoolmates 
from unsanitary, overcrowded homes in 
the bad areas of the community. If her 
children attend a private school, they may 
come in contact with children who have 
spent more time with servants than with 
their parents. Where are servants re- 
cruited? It is a well-known fact that 
colored people are apt to live in houses 
that have been handed down until their 
condition is such that no one else will 
live in them. They are the chief sufferers 
of bad housing, but the consequences 
reach out to every one. 

With a stable population facing us in 
1960, our people will be recruited from 
the underprivileged. Their standards of 
health, intelligence, and morals will pre- 
vail. The way we house the underprivi- 
leged today will determine to a marked 
extent the status of our civilization a 
generation hence. 

Where overcrowding and lack of sanita- 
tion are allowed to exist, young people 
gtow up unstable physically and morally, 
to become more or less dependent on so- 
ciety. Who pays the cost? 

Cities wise enough to take an inventory 
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of housing from the social and economic 
standpoint have discovered that they 
have been subsidizing their slums — that 
these areas cost the homeowner and tax- 
payer from two to six times the ordinary 
cost of municipal services to the com- 
munity. Social agencies have been taking 
the census tracts maps and with impor- 
tant data gathered from hospitals, pris- 
ons, fire and police records, have spotted 
the areas which place an increasingly 
heavier drain on city taxes. Building big- 
get hospitals, insane asylums, prisons, 
orphanages, solves no problems so long as 
the breeding spots are left untouched. 

What is needed is a good old-fashioned 
housecleaning that extends to the farthest 
limit of the community. There is no use in 
fixing up the parlor if the cellar stench 
permeates the house. No use to beautify 
the city if the slums smell to high heaven. 
If the bathroom plumbing is out of order 
no one can keep well. The sewer system 
of a city corresponds to the bathroom of 
the house. There are hideously unsanitary 
conditions in every city in this beautiful 
America — places where twenty-five, 
thirty or more persons use the same toilet 
facilities — perhaps in dangerous proxim- 
ity to kitchen and cistern drinking water. 
The food markets and garbage disposal of 
a City are an extension of the kitchen 
duties of the house. It is amazing how 
complacent some fastidious people can be 
about these civic matters. 

The full force of the federal government 
in Cooperation with state, municipal, and 
private agencies is vitally necessary to the 
improvement of housing in the interest of 
our civilization. But the real solution of 
bad housing and its attendant evils is on 
the doorstep of each town and city. An 
awakening citizenry is beginning to count 
the cost of bad housing in crime, disease, 
and unemployment. Citizens are gradually 
tealizing that slums and decayed areas 
are the result of neglect, bad construction, 
and a speculative instead of an investment 
conception of property ownership. 
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But housing is more than a matter of re- 

placing slums. It is an exceedingly com- 
plex and far-reaching subject, involving 
location, construction, and services of 
utilities, with the most important aspect 
the livableness of the dwelling from the 
standpoint of the family. Good housing 
includes, also, such considerations as de- 
sign, materials, equipment, and the ele- 
ments of cost, care, and maintenance, and 
taxation. Housing extends to neighbor- 
hood planning, markets, churches, 
schools, and transportation. It is con- 
cerned with the social, recreational, and 
cultural services afforded to the family. 
And all of these considerations are con- 
trolled and determined by income, credit, 
and financing arrangements. 

Today a considerable amount of infor- 
mation is available through federal and 
private agencies to aid citizens, singly 
and in organized groups, in the study of 
their housing problems. For many years 
agencies like the Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics, Public Health Service, and 
Bureau of Standards have been studying 
and preparing information to be had for 
the asking. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board offers advice and credit financing to 
the homeowner and tenant. 

The Central Housing Committee re- 
cently authorized by the President is en- 
deavoring to develop a consistent national 
long-range program of housing. In this 
undertaking, which is a coordination of 
the federal agencies concerned with hous- 
ing, there is a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
which will be reflected in better service to 
the public and in a better, concentrated 
attack upon the housing program. An en- 
lightened citizenry will cooperate." 


Heten Dury Horrman 
Special Representative, Savings and Loan 
Division, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


1 Eprror’s Nore: A pamphlet, The Services of the 
Federal Agencies to the Homeowner and Tenant, is avail- 
able on request to the United States Information 
Service, Washington, D. C., or to Mrs. Hoffman. 
























































































































































































* EDITORIALS * 


M. Carey Thomas 

When on December 3 M. Carey Thomas, 
President Emerita of Bryn Mawr College, 
died, a noble and distinguished woman 
went forth from among us, one whose like 
we shall not see again. In her own person 
as a student, in her capacity as a rare 
teacher, in her career as a far-sighted dean 
and dauntless president of Bryn Mawr 
College, as well as in a varied array of ed- 
ucational relationships, she personified 
and stood for all the ideals and many of 
the purposes of the American Association 
of University Women, and of its ancestor, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
When in 1919, as an official representative 
of our Association, she helped to organize 
the International Federation of Univers- 
ity Women, she enlarged the scope of her 
activities to unite with many other edu- 
cated women in many other countries, 
and thus for the past fifteen years has 
stood staunchly beside those of every 
country who have striven to break down 
old barriers or to prevent the erection of 
new ones against women who are scholars 
or teachers or members of other learned 
professions. Not many years ago she said 
to the writer, ‘‘Our battles lie before us, 
not behind us. I look for more obstacles 
rather than fewer, since that is always 
true after a war.’’ And she sounded the 
warning that nationally and interna- 
tionally all educated women must be 
on their guard immediately and cease- 
lessly. 

To this Association of ours President 
Thomas rendered for many years all sorts 
of services, on committees standing and 
special, which even our Semi-Centennial 
History could not fully enumerate or re- 
veal. Only a few typical ones can here be 
recalled. With the fellowship program 


she was from its inception in profound 
sympathy, a sympathy not diminished 
when the Association’s program became 
international as well as national, and the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund was in- 
augurated. In the reorganization of 1912, 
which in the writer’s opinion made pos- 
sible all the splendid development of the 
past twenty-three years, she was the mov- 
ing spirit. As chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s War Service Committee it was 
largely her plan which became the 
“Speakers Bureau’’ of 1917-19, whereby 
this Association made incalculable con- 
tributions to education throughout the 
country, not only with respect to the 
World War, but with relation to basic 
matters in education in a democracy. No 
one who ever heard one of her dramatic 
speeches of those years (and she made 
many) can recall it without a thrill. 

In the story of the early troubled days 
of the National Clubhouse, President 
Thomas’ vision and work and gifts should 
not be forgotten. All in all for a period of 
nearly half a century her unusual gifts 
and her rare ability as an organizer, ad- 
ministrator, and great educator have been 
at the command of this Association. She 
stood always ready, willing, and able to 
further our interests. 

A noble, generous, courageous figure 
was M. Carey Thomas. She would, of a 
certainty, have the members of this As- 
sociation whose wise friend for long she 
was, now close ranks and march forward 
to the larger fulfilment which she was al- 
ways confident lay ahead of us. 

Lois K. M. RosensEerry 


Valentine L. Chandor 


In the death of Valentine L. Chandor, 
October 25, the Association and the cause 
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of international understanding suffered 
a deep loss. 

Miss Chandor, who was head mistress 
of Spence School in New York at the time 
of her death, had been head of her own 
school from 1917 to 1932, and had played 
an active part in educational organiza- 
tions. To the A.A.U.W. she was chiefly 
known for her work as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Interchange of 
Teachers, and for her active interest in 
the I.F.U.W. Of the part Miss Chandor 
played in the Federation, President Meta 
Glass writes: 


In the death of Miss Valentine Chandor the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has lost one 
of its most faithful and enthusiastic members, a 
woman who gave herself beyond the giving of most 
of us to many phases of the work of the Association. 
I was particularly struck when I saw her in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the I.F.U.W. at the same 
time as the Council in Budapest, with the gracious 
ways in which she interpreted the American As- 
sociation to the International. She was a living and 
entirely understandable link between groups that 
find it none too easy to picture one another’s work. 
Many a visiting university woman from other coun- 
tries will always think of America and Miss Chan- 
dor, due to the reception and courtesies shown her 
by Miss Chandor on arrival. Within the American 
Association she had been constantly active for years, 
as committee member and branch president — a 
woman who put her university experience to work 
in the world and added to its power by personal 
charm. The Association is grateful to have been 
the vehicle for her activity. 


For her services in promoting the inter- 
change of teachers Miss Chandor was 
awarded the decoration of Officier d’ Acad- 
amie by the French government. Of this 
work, and her contribution as president 
for five years of the New York City 
Branch, President Woolley says: 


The death of Valentine Chandor means a great 
loss to the American Association of University 
Women. During my years as president of the As- 
sociation and later as chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations, I was impressed again 
and again by her devotion to the Association and 
by her wisdom in dealing with its problems. 

She was indefatigable in her efforts.I frequently 
called upon her to represent us at inter-organization 
meetings and always she was ready to add one more 
demand to an o ver-full schedule. What she did while 
president of the New York City Branch in the enter- 
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tainment of visitors and in other ways the members 
of that branch can testify. 

Possibly her greatest work was as chairman of the 
Committee on the Interchange of Teachers — one 
of the most direct avenues to international under- 
standing. 

In these and in a multitude of other ways, Miss 
Chandor built her life into that of the American 
Association of University Women, a ‘“‘building’’ 
that will long remain as a memorial to her. 


Concrete evidence of Miss Chandor’s 
interest in the interchange of teachers and 
her confidence in the Association is a clause 
in her will, leaving $1,000 to the Associa- 
tion for furtherance of the work of the 
Committee on Interchange of Teachers. 


A Center for Women’s Archives 


A world center for women’s archives — 
a center where records of women and 
their work would be housed and the 
study of such records encouraged — is a 
dream which is approaching tangible 
form under the guidance of women lead- 
ers in this country. 

A meeting to consider the establish- 
ment of such a center was called in New 
York City on October 17 by Mary R. 
Beard, who has long protested against 
the ‘“‘blind spot’’ of historians where 
women’s achievements are concerned. 
Pointing out the increasing pressure on 
all sides against women’s liberties, Mrs. 
Beard pictured the importance of a center 
for women’s archives, not only as a re- 
pository for valuable materials but also as 
a focus for stimulating interest in the 
study of women’s contributions. 

For such study the center would offer 
unique materials related to women’s ac- 
tivities past and present throughout the 
world. Women leaders who have helped 
to make history have indicated their 
readiness to place in such a library their 
journals, scrapbooks, and other personal 
papers recording the events in which 
they have had a part. Other material now 
unknown — letters, diaries, and family 
records which throw light on women’s 
achievements — would undoubtedly be 
brought to light if a central agency for 
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their preservation were established. By 
encouraging the use of this valuable 
source material in historical research, the 
center would contribute to a new writing 
of history in which the importance of 
women’s share would be recognized. 

The movement to establish the center is 
connected with no one organization; its 
sponsors count on the interest of all 
women who are concerned with women’s 
progress. A number of A.A.U.W. leaders 
attended the initial meeting, among them 
Kathryn McHale, General Director of the 
Association; Fannie Fern Andrews, of 
Boston; Mrs. R. S. Knappen, president of 
the Oklahoma State Division; and Amy 
Comstock of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Trib- 
une. As a result of this meeting an or- 
ganization committee has been formed to 
draft plans for the proposed center and for 
financing the project. The New York 
Public Library has offered a room for the 
documents, which may be their home 
until the more ambitious plan can be 
realized. 


To Honor Susan B. Anthony 

Nowhere is the ignorance of women’s 
contribution to history, of which Mrs. 
Beard complains, more evident than in 
the lack of recognition of Susan B. 
Anthony. Few individuals in our coun- 
try’s history have played so great a part 
in bringing about fundamental social 
change — yet to most people today her 
name is only vaguely familiar, if that. 

Women of this country might well be- 
gin the movement for a rewriting of his- 
tory to include women, by publicizing the 
story of the woman to whose devoted 
life-long efforts and indomitable leader- 
ship they are most indebted for their 
favored position today. 

Susan B. Anthony’s 115th birthday 
falls on February 15, 1936. Many groups 
are planning special celebrations for the 
day, and it would be especially fitting for 
A.A.U.W. branches to take the lead in 
honoring this pioneer in the struggle for 
equality. 
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Excellent material on Miss Anthony’s 
life and work will be found in Ladies in 
Revolt, by Abbie Graham; Angels and 
Amazons, by Inez Haynes Irwin; and also 
in Rheta Childe Dorr’s biography, Susan 
B. Anthony — The Woman Who Changed the 
Mind of a Nation. As chief beneficiaries of 
that change of mind, university women 
should pay tribute to the leader who so 
largely wrought the change. 


Child Labor Day 


The celebration of Child Labor Day in 
January has become a tradition in this 
country, thanks to the efforts of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. This 
year January 25-27 — the last week-end 
in the month — has been designated for 
observance to remind the public of the 
thousands of American children who are 
unprotected from industrial exploitation. 

With N.R.A. codes no longer restrain- 
ing employers from using child labor, a 
sudden increase in work permits issued to 
children under sixteen in the second half 
of 1935 has been noted by a number of 
state labor and education departments. 
States where children most need protec- 
tion are the ones offering least hope for 
state enactment of restraining legislation. 
As soon as twelve more states ratify the 
pending Child Labor Amendment, Con- 
gress will have the power to pass legisla- 
tion regulating the employment of chil- 
dren throughout the nation. Without 
such federal control it is impossible to 
prevent the further swelling of the ranks 
of child laborers as industrial conditions 
make their employment profitable. 

Child Labor Day offers a timely op- 
portunity for railying public sentiment to 
support ratification of the Amendment. 
Suggestions for observance of the day and 
information on labor conditions may be 
secured from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Particularly useful is the new 
Handbook on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, giving pertinent facts and answer- 
ing the objections that have been raised. 








* CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM « 


The New Year and the Old 

Comparisons are enticing despite their 
bad repute. A new academic year seems 
indeed not fairly on its way until con- 
nected with the past by a comparison or 
two. Searching for a good one, we come 
to enrolments, and enrolments being 
basic in college affairs, we shall speak for 
a minute of the numbers of young people 
in colleges this year and last. 

Enrolments have increased again. Those 
reported to the New York Times in October 
by ninety selected colleges and schools 
showed an average gain of 6.6 per cent 
over enrolments in the fall of 1934, which 
in turn, averaged 5 per cent above those of 
the year before. The tendency for the 
gains to run from slightest in the East to 
greatest in the West is repeated this year, 
the average gain of Eastern colleges being 
3 per cent, that of Southern colleges 7.7 
per cent, that of Western colleges 10.6 
per cent. Three weeks after the above re- 
port, the New York Times printed another 
showing an increase of 8.3 per cent in the 
total student enrolment this fall in forty- 
four state universities and land-grant col- 
leges, the same East-West tendency again 
in evidence. So great is the wave of ad- 
vancing freshmen, in fact, that three 
land-grant colleges are maintaining wait- 
ing lists — Pennyslvania State College, 
Massachusetts State College, and Rutgers 
University. These state colleges have set 
numerical limits for their entering classes 
and are turning away qualified applicants 
in excess of that number — a prerogative 
associated in the past with private insti- 
tutions only. 

Step-in-step with these reports in a 
spirit of optimistic increase comes one 
from the U. S. Office of Education saying 
that for every section and for every group 


of institutions, higher education is look- 
ing forward to a better financial year in 
1935-36; an average increase of 6.2 per 
cent in educational and general income is 
expected, this increase being most notice- 
able in funds from public sources. Rather 
oddly, the East-West tendency appears to 
be reversed — the anticipated increase in 
income is greatest in the South Central 
States and least in the Western group. 
Publicly controlled institutions expect a 
considerably greater increase than do 
those under private control. 

While on the subject of financial sup- 
port, may we digress from comparisons to 
tell of recognition accorded women’s col- 
leges by the Carnegie Corporation. To 
quote from the New York Times: 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York made 
grants to five women’s colleges in the United States 
totaling $575,000 at its annual meeting November 
19. 

The gifts are in recognition of the high quality of 
work of the colleges. In announcing the grants the 
corporation expressed the hope that they would call 
attention to the desirability of more generous public 
support of similar institutions. 

The colleges named and the amounts they are to 
receive are: Bryn Mawr, $150,000 for endowment; 
Smith, $175,000 for library development; Vassar, 
$160,000 for library endowment; Scripps, California, 
$40,000 for development of its educational program; 
Sweet Briar, $50,000 for endowment. 

These grants, made in the centennial year of An- 
drew Carnegie’s birth, supplement gifts of $435,000 
to other women’s colleges in the last ten years. 


To return to comparisons, at the gradu- 
ation end of the college scale the indicator 
is also rising. The Personnel Director at 
New Jersey College for Women reports 
(New York Times of November 24) that the 
class of 1934 is enjoying a more prosper- 
ous ‘‘first year out’’ than any recent gradu- 
ating class. Returns from 88 per cent of 
the class show 62 per cent in paying posi- 
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tions, with only 10 per cent unemployed. 
There is also an increase in employment 
of 1933 graduates from 46 per cent in 
1934 to 77 per cent in 1935. A Princeton 
University survey reveals only one tenth 
of the members of last year’s graduating 
class as involuntary victims of unemploy- 
ment. 

The December 1934 report of the voca- 
tional secretary of Smith College shows 
that during 1932-33 the office received 
157 requests for candidates, while in 
1933-34 there were 263. The secretary 
comments on trends in apprenticeship 
teaching: 


The practice of requiring beginning teachers to 
serve a year of apprenticeship has become almost 
universal. It began in private schools but is now com- 
paratively common in the public schools also. Last 
year the Vocational Office had considerable difficulty 
in finding even unpaid apprenticeships for the mem- 
bers of the graduating class; this year there have not 
been enough students desiring such positions and 
able to accept them to fill the demands of the schools. 


Signs inclining to be favorable to 


graduates of the immediate future are 
discerned in two bits of news that by 
chance come into conjunction. Both tend 
to show that college graduates are now 
decidedly better fitted to enter the occu- 
pational world than was the case some 
years ago. One item relates to a study 
just completed by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology of its honors- 
group graduates of the past ten years. 
The conclusions seem to show that en- 
gineering students trained to independent 
thinking and investigation in honors 
courses have been generally more success- 
ful in finding jobs and in making good on 
them than students educated by the older 
assignment and recitation method. Only 
two of the graduates were unemployed; 
moreover the employers replying rated 85 
to 95 per cent of the men as either ‘‘good"’ 
or ‘‘outstanding,’’ this being the more 
noteworthy (as an assistant professor at 
M.1.T. explains in the New York Times) in 
view of the fact that not long ago em- 
ployers in general had little enthusiasm 
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for young graduates of educational insti- 
tutions and were not backward about 
saying so. The other item comes from our 
own A.A.U.W. Branch in Birmingham, 
Alabama. In reporting on an occupational 
placement bureau established in connec- 
tion with the branch, the president com- 
ments that only positions requiring spe- 
cial training were discovered to be open, 
and that graduates of five or six years ago 
were found to be not nearly as well fitted 
to take them as graduates of the last few 
years. 


Changing College Programs 


Mounting college attendance draws at- 
tention again to the importance, neces- 
sity even, of providing variant courses of 
study suited to the abilities of that sec- 
tion of the population not wishing nor 
needing to follow the usual academic 
curriculum. 

Several universities have been studying 
the General College plan originated and 
developed at Minnesota and have con- 
sidered adapting or adopting it. The Uni- 
versity of Florida, in a bulletin of April 
22 entitled The General College, definitely 
announces the formation of such a college. 
The program of studies follows closely 
the courses at Minnesota and the liberal 
arts college curriculum at Chicago. A 
major difference seems to be that at Flor- 
ida the General College will enroll all 
students taking the first two college 
years, while at Minnesota the General 
College is an alternative unit enrolling 
students not adapted to the first two years 
of the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts. At Florida students of the 
superior group in the General College will 
prepare for the Upper Division by taking 
certain elective courses. Clock hours, class 
grades, and semester hours are dispensed 
with as requisites for completion of the 
program, and progress is measured by 
comprehensive examinations. 

The University of Minnesota has 
planned another way in which to hand on 
the torch of learning. It is erecting on the 
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campus an Adult Education Building, to 
be the rooming, lounging, classroom, and 
study hall of grown-ups who feel the 
need of going back to college for a few 
weeks, professional people who need to 
keep abreast of new developments. To 
A.A.U.W. members, with their original 
and abiding faith in adult education, the 
plan will seem actually to bristle with 
excellencies! 

In contrast to the generalized program 
being introduced at the University of 
Florida, a specialized program for the 
superior student is being offered by Mount 
Holyoke under a new “‘two unit’’ plan 
described in the Alumnae Quarterly for 
August: 


Beginning in the fall of 1935, Mount Holyoke 
College will accept a small group of freshmen for 
whom the method of admission and the regular col- 
lege curriculum will be materially altered. These 
students will be accepted on evidence of such in- 
tellectual eagerness and mental maturity as shall 
enable them to pursue freely an individualized pro- 
gram chosen in harmony with their needs and de- 
sires. They will be released from the requirements of 
a regular course; they will select two subjects about 
which they will form a unified program. . . . The 
range may easily be as great as in the old liberal arts 
courses, or it may provide as much concentration as 


the more recent honor work. . . . In planning her 
work the student will have the aid of an adviser 
especially chosen to guide the group... . The 


group will live in the Sycamores — familiar to many 


of the younger generation of alumnae as a sophomore 
house. 


A number of changes are being pressed 
upon colleges by the rising requirements 
set for teaching in secondary schools. 
Some states and cities now require of their 
high school teachers a year of graduate 
work, standards having crept up from 
virtually ‘“‘nothing’’ to two years of col- 
lege work, then three, then four, and now 
five. Mount Holyoke, always strongly 
interested in the education of teachers, 
believes that the time is ripe for a for- 
ward step in their preparation, and it is 
accordingly announcing (Alumnae Quar- 
terly for August) a fifth year for the prepa- 
tation of secondary teachers, to include 
practice work as well as theory, and lead- 


ing to the degree of M.A. in Education. 
Reed College and Whittier College are 
offering similar new programs this year. 
Barnard is not following the lead of these 
colleges, but is awaiting the results of a 
study of teaching requirements now being 
made by a Columbia University Commit- 
tee. Dean Gildersleeve is concerned over 
the ‘‘widespread tendency in the country 
to make it very difficult for the graduates 
of the liberal arts colleges to teach in the 
public schools.”’ 


The Fine Arts 


The ineluctable call of the fine arts to 
the colleges leaves its record in two 
interesting new books: College Instruction 
in Art by Archie Palmer and Grace 
Holton (Association of American Col- 
leges, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, 
1934, $1.00) and Research in Fine Arts in 
the Colleges and Universities of the United 
States by Priscilla Hiss and Roberta Fans- 
ler (Carnegie Corporation, New York 
City, 1934, 223 pp.). Latest word of an 
enlarged Department of Fine Arts comes 
from a woman's college in Virginia — 
Hollins College, welcomed at the Los 
Angeles Convention to a place on the 
A.A.U.W. list. The college has appointed 
Mrs. Gladys Brannigan of New York 
City, a distinguished artist, to be associ- 
ate professor of art and teacher of studio 
art in particular. Elmira is another college 
that is opening its doors wider to admit 
the fine arts to an honored place in the 
curriculum. 

But the curriculum is not the only ve- 
hicle that will carry ‘‘the arts’’ through 
the campus gateposts. Student ventures 
will convey them too. (For example, the 
Union Workshop at the University of 
Wisconsin. See April 1935 JournaL, page 
163.) Again, good vehicles are projects set 
up by the administration not as part of 
formal instruction, but as extra-curricu- 
lar stimuli. Some years ago Lawrence Col- 
lege began lending pictures to students 
to hang in their rooms, with the thought 
that constant association with examples 
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of fine art would lead students to an in- 
grained love of such work. This plan de- 
veloped very successfully and has been 
used by several colleges. Now the Minnesota 
Alumni Weekly (November 2) tells us that: 


In the summer of 1934 the University purchased 
nearly 500 colored reproductions of famous pictures 
and recently has added nearly 200 more to the collec- 
tion. These vary in size and quality but all of them 
have been framed with sufficient variation to prevent 
monotony and with mouldings adapted to each par- 
ticular picture. Each print is being labeled and a 
brief historical and critical statement affixed to the 
back. For twenty-five cents each academic quarter a 
student may withdraw one of these framed prints for 
hanging in his room at home or in the university 
residence halls. Within each quarter the prints may 
be changed as frequently as desired. The prints are 
centralized at the University Art Gallery and a selec- 
tion of them is ordinarily kept hanging in a small 
room set aside for the purpose. It is interesting to 
observe that in general the students prefer prints dat- 
ing chiefly from the time of Cezanne. 


This project is only one of several in- 
troduced at Minnesota during the past 
two years based on the assumption that 
no matter how adequate the formal art 
instruction, there is still need for intimate 
contact between the students and the 
work of the artists, a contact that has 
more of the emotional response that is 
subjective and personal. (So writes Mal- 
colm M. Willey in the article quoted.) 
The first project was the University Art 
Gallery, opened in the spring of 1934; 
here the word art has been given a broad 
interpretation and the intention has been 
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to impress upon students that if they will 
but let themselves, they may derive great 
pleasure from the exhibitions. In addition, 
the university has purchased as the nu- 
cleus for a small collection of American 
art a few pictures by contemporary artists 
to be hung in university buildings at 
points where students will be with them 
frequently. As still another project the 
university is planning a students’ art 
room in the building that serves as a cul- 
tural center. The room is to be a comfort- 
able and attractive ‘“‘browsing’’ room, a 
good example of interior decoration, 
planned and ‘“‘built around’’ a painting 
that is a distinguished work of art. The 
painting selected is ‘‘Oak Leaves, Pink 
and- Gray,’’ the work of an American 
woman painter, Georgia O'Keefe. 

During this same month of November 
the Vassar Alumnae Magazine, all fresh in 
its new form and modernistic cover, brings 
us similar news of ‘‘circulating art’’ at 
Vassar. The Cooperative Book Shop and 
the Art Department are together offering 
students an opportunity to enjoy in their 
own rooms good color reproductions of 
fine paintings. As the Magazine says, 


From experiments in instruction in the Art De- 
partment we are convinced that this is the best pos- 
sible way to add to the enjoyment and knowledge of 
art, since art really is meant to be lived with. We 
think Vassar will offer a very good index of the po- 
tentiality of such a scheme for American students. 


Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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New A.A.U.W. Study Guides 

Government, Business, and the Individual 
is the title of a timely guide for study 
now being issued by the A.A.U.W., 
which makes possible a thorough and up- 
to-the-minute exploration of one of the 
most pressing questions of the day. To 
prepare this study guide, Dr. Elizabeth 
May, assistant professor of economics at 
Goucher College, has been appointed 
part-time specialist on the A.A.U.W. 
staff. Dr. May holds degrees from Smith 
College and the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and has studied at Radcliffe. 

The outline is appearing as a series of 
sixteen work sheets, issued bi-weekly, 
each dealing with a single topic and giv- 
ing suggestions for discussion and bibliog- 
raphy. Titles of the first three work 
sheets are: (1) Introduction; (2) The 
Government and the Individual: the 
Wolf at the Doorstep; (3) The Govern- 
ment and the Individual: Shooting the 
Wolf. Subscription to the series of sixteen 
topics is 50 cents. 

The consumer outline — by far the 
most popular of A.A.U.W. study syllabi 
last year — has been revised and brought 
up to date, and is now issued in attractive 
and usable printed form. In addition to 
the sections on sources of consumer in- 
formation, the new edition contains a 
chapter on the much-needed revision of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act, and plans 
for special studies of specific commodities, 
which will help to throw light on mer- 
chandizing and advertising problems as 
they affect the consumer. With the sylla- 
bus, Scientific Consumer Purchasing, goes a 
kit of reading materials for use in connec- 
tion with the study. The price of syllabus 
and kit of materials is $1.25. 

Another outline now available in re- 


vised and printed form is the study guide 
on taxation for adequate support of educa- 
tional services, by Paul R. Mort, director 
of the Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Eugene S. Lawler, associate professor 
of education, Northwestern University. 
Issued under the title, Financing Our Pub- 
lic Schools, this syllabus takes up the cru- 
cial problem of equalizing both educa- 
tional opportunity and the burden of 
support of education — a subject funda- 
mental to the efforts of A.A.U.W. 
branches and state divisions to raise 
standards in public education. The revised 
syllabus contains new material on the 
wisdom and practicability of federal aid 
to education. The price is 45 cents a copy. 

Recent Continental Literature, a syllabus 
by Amanda M. Ellis, associate professor 
of English, Colorado College, was de- 
veloped in an A.A.U.W. group in Colo- 
rado Springs. The aim is to present the 
problems, attitudes, and points of view 
expressed in the literature of some of the 
most significant European countries. Re- 
cent writings in Russia, Germany, Au- 
stria, Italy, Sweden, and Norway are 
selected for study, and an annotated bibli- 
ography lists both books to be studied 
and background material. For literature 
groups who wish something with more 
substance than the ubiquitous book re- 
view, this outline offers an interesting 
line of departure. The syllabus is available 
in mimeographed form at 50 cents a copy. 

Better Motion Pictures for Children is an- 
other guide growing out of branch ex- 
perience. This syllabus for study was de- 
veloped as a result of the work of a child 
study group of the Indianapolis Branch. 
The first part of the outline is devoted to 
the effects — both mental and physical 
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— of movies on the child. The second 
part has to do with the movie industry 
itself, its organization, problems of the 
distributor and exhibitor, etc. With this 
background, consideration is given to 
methods of encouraging better motion 
pictures, particularly in neighborhood 
theaters. This guide may be secured in 
mimeographed form at 25 cents a copy. 

Italy and England and the British Empire 
have taken an important place among the 
guidance materials for study groups on 
international problems this year. They 
were planned originally to round out the 
offerings of the international department, 
but world events have raised them to a 
position of especially timely importance. 
Both are mimeographed and sell for 25 
cents. 

The International Problem-of-the-Month 
series is a departure in the type of guid- 
ance materials. It consists of eight brief 
bulletins, published monthly, each deal- 
ing with an important international 
problem. This publication is designed to 
meet the needs of the groups studying cur- 
rent international events. The subscrip- 
tion price is 50 cents a year, or 10 cents 
for single numbers. Each bulletin contains 
a short historical background of the 
problem under consideration, a statement 
of the issues involved, and suggestions for 
programs on the subject, as well as a read- 
ing list that includes basic pamphlets and 
supplementary references in books and 
magazines. The problems so far con- 
sidered are: The Italo-Ethiopian Crisis 
Threatens World Peace (October), Neu- 
trality Policies of the United States (No- 
vember), Naval Armaments (December), 
and Japan in North China (January). 

All orders for materials should be ad- 
dressed to National Headquarters. 


F.E.R.A. Funds for Education, If— 


The use of F.E.R.A. funds for nursery 
schools and for adult education depends 
now on the local demand for such serv- 
ices. Under the present procedure each 
State Administrator decides which proj- 
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ects within the state will be financed from 
F.E.R.A. funds. There is always plenty 
of pressure in favor of more roads, but 
educational projects have all too few 
advocates. Nursery schools and adult 
education (which includes parent educa- 
tion) will be made a part of the state pro- 
gram only if organizations interested in 
education speak vigorously — and at 
once. 

This is an opportunity and a duty for 
A.A.U.W. groups. 


Indiana Names Its Fellowship 


The Indiana State Division has named 
its fellowship in honor of Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, General Director of the A.A.U.W. 
The choice is a particularly happy one, 
since Indiana is Dr. McHale’s native state, 
and Indiana members have watched with 
pride the growing strength and prestige 
of the Association under her leadership. 


A.A.U.W. Is Regenerated in Philadelphia 


The story of the new Philadelphia 
Branch should encourage a belief in mira- 
cles — or perhaps rather in the efficacy of 
enthusiasm plus careful planning plus 
hard work. 

A year ago, A.A.U.W. had 365 mem- 
bers in Philadelphia, who were also mem- 
bers of the College Club of Philadelphia. 
The property responsibilities of an elabo- 
rate clubhouse were too great for the 
financial resources of the membership, so 
that it was found necessary on March 13, 
1935 to dissolve. The next day the Phil- 
adelphia Women’s University Club — a 
branch of the A.A.U.W. — was born. 
The new organization was duly incorpo- 
rated, an executive director was appointed 
and an intensive membership drive was 
launched. Six weeks later, the first meet- 
ing of the new branch was held in the new 
unfurnished quarters which had been se- 
cured on the seventh floor of the Men's 
University Club. On that day, the new 
membership reached 500. It was an- 
nounced that charter membership would 
close June 15 — and at the beautiful gar- 
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den party celebrating that event, the 
1000th membership was reported. 

At this writing in November the mem- 
bership has reached 1155, and the new 
quarters have been turned into an attrac- 
tive meeting-place. A varied program of 
activities is under way, carried on by 
leaders who are professionals in their re- 
spective fields. Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, 
head of the Graduate Department of So- 
cial Economy and Social Research, Bryn 
Mawr College, is education chairman, 
with Dr. Helen Taft Manning, dean of 
Bryn Mawr College, as vice-chairman. 

Other groups facing similar problems 
may be interested in the careful steps by 
which the regeneration of A.A.U.W. was 
accomplished in Philadelphia. Details of 
the Philadelphia membership drive may 
be secured from the executive director, 
Mrs. Samuel H. Brown, 226 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A.A.U.W. Representative Is Elected Chair- 
man of W.J.C.C. 


Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, member 
and former chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Legislative Committee, has been elected 
chairman of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee in Washington. Mrs. 
Swiggett is A.A.U.W. representative on 
the committee. As chairman she will be 
the presiding officer of representatives of 
nineteen national women’s organizations, 
cooperating in federal legislative work. 
The Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee does not itself do any lobbying, 
but when a measure is endorsed by five 
organizations represented on the commit- 
tee, a sub-committee is appointed to 
work for the desired legislation and to 
plan whatever action may be timely on 
the part of organizations supporting the 
measure. 

Mrs. Swiggett has been a member of 
the Women's Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee since 1922. She is also a member of 
the Executive Committee and secretary of 
the U. S. Section of the Pan American In- 
ternational Women’s Committee. 





Association Calendar 


January 8 National Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

January 16-18 Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, Washington, D. C. 

February 3-5 Board of Directors, Washington, 
D.C. 

February 5 National Committee on Legisla- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

National Committee on Legisla- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

March 21 Educational Policies Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


March 4 


April3-4 Virginia State Meeting, Peters- 
burg 

April 8 National Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

April17 Kentucky State Meeting, Louis- 


ville 

April 17-18 Kansas State Meeting, Manhattan 

April 17-18 Oklahoma State Meeting, Enid 

April 23-25 Southwest Central Sectional 
Meeting, Little Rock, Ark. 

April 23-25 Arkansas State Meeting, Little 
Rock 

April 24-25 Missouri State Meeting, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

April 30-May 2 Southeast Central Sectional 
Meeting, Knoxville, Tenn. 

April 30-May 2 Tennessee State Meeting, 


Knoxville 

May 2 West Virginia State Meeting, 
Wheeling 

May 8-9 New York State Meeting, Sara- 
toga Springs 

May 8-9 Northeast Central Sectional Meet- 
ing, Milwaukee 

May 8-9 Wisconsin State Meeting, Mil- 
waukee 

May 9 Illinois State Meeting, Milwau- 
kee 


May 15-16 California State Meeting, Fresno 


Eleventh Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War 


The eleventh national Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War will be held in 
Washington, D. C., January 21-24, in the 
Hotel Washington. 

In the Call to the Conference, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, honorary chairman of the 
national committee, addresses an appeal 
to the women of the country: 
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War must be abolished. Do not mistake the con- 
flict in Ethiopia, in violation of all the new treaties 
designed to guarantee peace, as evidence that wars 
cannot be prevented. Know why the peace machinery 
failed to restrain Italy and join those who now are 
searching for methods to strengthen the weak places 
in this machinery. 

War will end as certainly as the sun will rise to- 
morrow, but the only power that can and will drive 
it from the earth is the demand of public opinion. 
Today public opinion is too illy informed, too un- 
certain, too hesitating to warrant a strong League of 
Nations or a courageous American Congress. 

Come to Washington for the Eleventh Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War! Let us together find 
the sure road to permanent peace and set our feet 
upon it. 


This year the Conference will consider 
what definite program American women 
interested in peace should support. Criti- 
cal situations that have arisen in the past 
year will be discussed and Mrs. Catt will 
lead a forum on what we know of the 
causes of war and their prevention. Other 
topics will be the political and economic 
changes necessary for effective peace ma- 
chinery, American neutrality, and the 
new neutrality bills before Congress. 

At the 1935 Conference the A.A.U.W. 
had a large attendance, and an even better 
representation is hoped for this year. 
Further information may be obtained 
from your branch international relations 
chairman, from naticnal Headquarters, 
or from the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, 1622 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York City. 


New Branches 


Since the October JouRNAL went to 
press, seven new branches have been or- 
ganized, making a grand total of 702. 
Since January, 1935, 53 new branches 
have been established. 

The seven newest branches are: 


Kansas — Cheyenne County 
Pratt 
Kingman County 
Oxtanoma — Pawhuska 
Texas — Borger 
Wisconsin — Baraboo 
Wromine — Rock Springs 
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Press Project 

Several months ago, leaflets describing 
the Press Project of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War were 
sent to A.A.U.W. branch presidents and 
the hope was expressed that many A.A. 
U.W. members who want to do something 
concrete toward improving public atti- 
tudes on questions of foreign policy 
would take part in it. Letters to the edi- 
tor of the local papers, careful reports of 
meetings and lectures on international 
subjects, editorials on foreign policy were 
suggested as ways of getting both facts 
and opinions before the general public. 
The Newspaper Survey undertaken by the 
A.A.U.W. several years ago showed that 
the newspaper readers in most communi- 
ties were getting astonishingly little 
news of international affairs, and that 
much of what they did get was trivial, 
when it was not sensational and highly 
colored. This conclusion is borne out by 
a more recent study of the press in the 
communities of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area, a part of the survey of adult 
education potentialities in that region 
undertaken under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education. 
(The survey of resources for education on 
international subjects was made by ten 
branches of the A.A.U.W.) Participation 
in the Press Project of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War is an 
excellent communal activity for an inter- 
national relations committee or study 
group in a branch of the A.A.U.W. De- 
tailed information may be secured from 
the headquarters of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
1622 Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York City. 


Educational Films Wanted 


During the past year the American 
Council on Education has been studying 
the field of visual education with a view 
to sponsoring the establishment of a na- 
tional educational film institute. As a 
step in the establishment of such an insti- 
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tute, the Council, in cooperation with the 
Federal Office of Education, has under- 
taken to prepare a complete catalogue of 
educational films now in existence in the 
United States. All persons who have pro- 
duced or now own films suitable for edu- 
cational purposes are asked to communi- 
cate with the Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A film catalogue card will 
be supplied for recording detailed infor- 
mation on each film. 


Motion Pictures and International Atti- 
tudes 


World Peaceways, which has been in- 
terested in the relation of motion pictures 
to international attitudes for several 
years, has recently called the attention of 
various organizations to the new wave of 
militaristic films sweeping the country. 
This group, in a preliminary report, brings 
out the significant fact that at least one 
important anti-war play is being kept off 
the screen because of the threat of the 
French government that its exhibition 
would not be allowed in France. To quote 
the report: ‘‘This would seem to raise the 
point of whether the requirements of the 
world market (with all of the foreign pro- 
war and nationalistic psychology in- 
volved) are to determine what will be 
shown on the cinema screen in the United 
States of America.” 


A Women’s Newspaper 


Among the interesting visitors at 
Headquarters in November was Mrs. A. 
Colles, former owner of the Irish paper, 
Figaro. She is engaged in securing support 
for a daily newspaper, The Call, to be 
owned entirely by women. The founders 
believe that a paper owned by a large 
number of women will be able to express 
forcibly a point of view on war and other 
public affairs which finds no support in 
the ordinary, commercially-controlled 
daily paper. The paper is to be published 
in London as a newspaper for the general 
public, but its influence would be used 
especially for peace, the welfare of chil- 





dren, higher status for women, and other 
concerns of cultured women. Shares in 
The Call are being sold at £1 each, and a 
large number of shareholders is the object, 
in order that control may be truly demo- 
cratic and representative of women. De- 
tails of the plan may be secured from the 
secretary of The Call, Ltd., 31, Colling- 
ham Place, London, S. W. 5. 


Distinguished Women Honored 


As part of the celebration of Mount 
Holyoke Founders Day, November 8, the 
college conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Letters on three distinguished women: 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; Grace Abbott, formerly 
head of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
and now at the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago; 
and Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar 
College and of the A.A.U.W. President 
Glass was awarded the degree with the 
following citation: 


Meta Glass, daughter of Virginia, welcome in 
Massachusetts; versed in the culture of the past, 
alive to the problems of the present; giving yourself 
to the students of a great college for women in the 
South, and also to the graduates of many colleges 
North and South, East and West; believing in the 
discipline of the mind, but not less in thecultivation 
of the entire personality. 


The M. Cary Thomas Prize of $5000, 
which is given at intervals to an Ameri- 
can woman in recognition of eminent 
achievements, has been awarded to Dr. 
Florence Rena Sabin. The presentation 
was made November 2, at the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Sabin is a staff 
member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, and was formerly pro- 
fessor of histology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. She is noted for her studies of the 
blood in connection with tuberculosis 
problems. The Rocky Mountain Unit of 
the A.A.U.W. has named its fellowship 
in honor of Dr. Sabin, who was born in 
Colorado. 
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Fellowships for Study Abroad 

Announcement of a limited number of 
international exchange fellowships, for 
which applications must be filed by Feb- 
ruary 1, is made by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. These fellowships in 
general are open to citizens of the United 
States who are graduates (or will be, at 
the time of holding the fellowship) of an 
American college, university, or profes- 
sional school of recognized standing. A 
request for application blanks for any one 
exchange should be accompanied by a 
remittance of 10 cents. 

Information concerning other fellow- 
ships and scholarships abroad is offered in 
the bulletin, Fellowships and Scholarships 
for Study in Foreign Countries, obtainable 
from the Institute for 25 cents. 


Aid for Refugee Students 


The National Student Federation of 
America has launched a relief project for 
the benefit of refugee students. It has 
taken over the work of the International 
Student Service in this country, and the 
American section of that body has been 
dissolved. The N.S.F.A. is trying to find 
aid among the university men and women 
of the United States for students exiled 
from their home countries for racial and 
political reasons. Some of these students 
are already in the United States and need 
only a few dollars a month for mainte- 
nance while they complete their studies. 
Anyone interested in assisting to provide 
support for a refugee student should write 
to the National Student Federation, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Projects of the Office of Education 

Approximately two million dollars 
have recently been allocated to the United 
States Office of Education, in accordance 
with the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935, for conducting studies highly 
significant for current problems in educa- 
tion. It is planned to obtain the coopera- 
tion of state departments of education, 
local school systems, and colleges and 
universities in studying problems of 
special interest to each. These projects 
have been outlined: (1) a study of ad- 
ministrative local school units which has 
for its purpose the formulation of plans for 
the reorganization of school districts; 
(2) carrying on research studies of a wide 
variety in colleges and universities which 
will be under the supervision of depart- 
ment heads and research directors; (3) 
studying the needs and opportunities for 
vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes in urban and rural communities; 
(4) preparing and presenting educational 
radio programs having for their purpose 
the clarification of the activities carried 
on by the government for relief and the 
dissemination of valuable information 
for the guidance of unemployed persons; 
and (5) conducting public forums in 
strategic centers throughout the United 
States for demonstrating the value of 
such an agency for the civic education of 
youth and adults. In connection with the 
last-named project, the A.A.U.W. was 
represented at the conference called by the 
Office of Education which met in Wash- 
ington in December to draw up plans for 
securing the participation of youth in 
the forums. 





= THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION <= 


The LF.U.W. Conference 

The seventh Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
will be held in Cracow, Poland, August 
25-30. Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
convenor of the Conference Committee, 
announces the general plans for the Con- 
ference as follows: 


In arranging the program for the Cracow Confer- 
ence the Committee has had two aims especially in 
mind. The first is to offer to every woman attending 
the meeting a chance to participate in discussions 
and to learn to know the personalities and points of 
view of members from many different nations. The 
second is to bring up for consideration the questions 
especially pressing upon the world at the present 
moment. 

To draw as many persons as possible into active 
participation in the Conference, we have decided to 
continue the “group discussion”’ system first tried at 
Edinburgh. The topic is to be: ‘‘How can the I.F. 
U.W. most usefully contribute to the training in inter- 
national cooperation of the coming generation?”’ In 
order to stimulate our thoughts, we plan to have the 
subject started at the first Members’ Meeting by 
several brief speeches presenting various concrete 
and, we hope, provocative points of view. For ex- 
ample, we should like to hear quite specifically what 
ideas in the minds of young people today are the 
greatest impediments to international cooperation; 
whether a system of education which would stress 
the creative tendencies of youth rather than their 
faculties of criticism and assimilation would change 
for the better their attitude of mind; and what sub- 
jects should be taught to inculcate an interest in in- 
ternational affairs. We hope to have brought up also 
questions of international cooperation in the fields of 
economics, of public health, of communication and 
transport, with the new and rich possibilities of 
broadcasting and the cinema and with constant em- 
phasis on what the members of the I.F.U.W. can do 
about all this. The “*groups”’ can later develop any or 
all of these lines. 

The program includes also the *‘Special Interest 
Circles’’ which many members have enjoyed in the 
past. To the list of subjects offered for choice at Edin- 
burgh we have added Public Health and Children’s 
Libraries. 

Informal lectures are arranged to give members an 
Opportunity of hearing experts speak on subjects of 
general interest. It is hoped that one of these lectures 
will be in the scientific field, one on some population 


or demographic subject, one on peasant life and art in 
Eastern and Southern Europe, and one on the present 
reaction against women’s work. 

The Federation has greatly enjoyed in the past 
hearing some of its most distinguished scholars speak 
of their own research work in formal Public Lectures. 
. . . A lecture of the same type will be given this 
year by Professor Marguerite Mespoulet on “‘Realism 
in the French Prints and Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century.”’ 

Probably the most interesting part of the Confer- 
ence, however, will be, as has been the case at our 
previous meetings, the opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted from within, with a significant and brilliant 
nation. Social gatherings, excursions, addresses from 
members of our hostess federation, will give us a 
wonderful chance to know, to understand, and to 
feel warm regard for Poland and the Poles. 


A meeting of university women in Cra- 
cow is particularly appropriate, since the 
University of Cracow — one of the older 
European universities — was endowed by 
a woman, Jadwiga, one of the great 
rulers of Poland. A fascinating account of 
her life is given in a book which prospec- 
tive delegates will enjoy reading — Jad- 
wiga: Poland's Great Queen, by Charlotte 
Kellog, published by Macmillan in 1931. 

Detailed information on the Confer- 
ence will be given in the April Journat. 
In the meantime the secretary of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee at Head- 
quarters will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Group Tours 


Special tours will be arranged by some 
Federations for those attending the Con- 
ference, if a sufficient number of applica- 
tions is received. Such tours are proposed 
for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Poland. Further details 
will be furnished by A.A.U.W. Head- 
quarters on request. 


Dissolution of the Italian Federation 


The International Federation announces 
with regret that the Italian Federation of 
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University Women, known to many as 
the F.1.L.D.1.S., has been dissolved at the 
request of the Italian government. 

For some time past the position of the 
F.I.L.D.1.S. has been difficult. Unlike 
other organizations in Italy, it did not 
form part of the general Fascist system. 
It was the belief of its president, Dr. Isa- 
bella Grassi, that better service could be 
rendered to international ideals by an in- 
dependent body than by one too closely 
linked with the government. She there- 
fore fought for independence, and for some 
years she secured it, although this inde- 
pendence meant that the F.I.L.D.1.S. was 
debarred from promoting the professional 
interests of its members. Under the aus- 
pices of the government another organiza- 
tion has now developed, the Associazione 
Nazionale Fascista Laureate e Artiste, 
which has a large number of university 
graduates as members. The reason given 
by the government for inviting the F.I. 
L.D.I1.S. to ‘dissolve spontaneously’’ was 
that its activities threatened to duplicate 
those of the newer Fascist organization. 

Dr. Grassi has been indefatigable in her 
efforts to promote international good 
will, and members who have known her 
as the president of the F.I.L.D.1.S. and as 
Council member of the I.F.U.W. since 
1922 will miss her prompt and energetic 
response to all appeals for cooperation. 
The dissolution of the Italian Federation 
also involves the loss of three valuable 
committee members: Dr. Federici (Com- 
mittee for Exchange of Information con- 
cerning Secondary Education), Dr. Maz- 
zuchetti (Committee for the Award of 
International Fellowships), and Dr. San- 
severino (Committee on the Nationality 
of Married Women), for whose services 
the I.F.U.W. is deeply grateful. 


A New Warden of Crosby Hall 


The News Sheet of the British Federa- 
tion brings word that Miss Claribel Spur- 
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ling has retired from the post of Warden 
of Crosby Hall, which she had held from 
the opening of the Hall. Friends of Miss 
Spurling will regret that her resignation 
came because of ill health, and the Ameri- 
cans who have enjoyed the gracious hos- 
pitality of Crosby Hall will miss her 
friendliness. She is succeeded by Miss 
Stonedale, formerly Vice-Warden. 


London Restrictions on Women’s Employ- 
ment Revoked 

A note of general interest in the News 
Sheet of the British Federation calls atten- 
tion to the action of the London County 
Council in revoking the rule by which 
women doctors and teachers were required 
to resign their work on marriage. The 
British university women feel that this is 
one of the most important things which 
has happened in regard to the employ- 
ment of women in their country. The rea- 
son given officially for the new policy is 
that it is in the interests of the service. 
The news of the London decision brings 
a ray of hope to a world in which the dis- 
abilities of women have tended to in- 
crease in recent years. 


Appointments 


Miss Marian Whitney, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Vassar College, has been appointed 
Acting Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards of the International Federation 
of University Women. The chairmanship 
of this committee was left vacant by the 
death of Mrs. Lili Skonhoft, of Norway, 
early this year. 

Dr. Evelyn Newman, professor of Eng- 
lish at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida, and Dr. Bertha Wright of the 
University College of the South West, 
Exeter, England, have exchanged posi- 
tions for the current academic year. Dr. 
Newman was formerly international rela- 
tions chairman for the Florida State Divi- 
sion of the A.A.U.W. 
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Convention Notes on A.A.U.W. Techniques 


Organization and Program Suggestions for Branches and 
State Divisions 


oS is the final authoritative body 
of this Association, and it is the purpose of 
these brief paragraphs to take those members 
to the convention who could not go in June, 
and to have them feel the thrill of a demo- 
cratic organization functioning as a unit, —a 
unit made up of 45,000 different personalities 
working toward common educational goals. 
You have read elsewhere thedetails of business 
meetings, reports, gala occasions, and some of 
the inspirational talks by distinguished speak- 
ers in portraying ‘““The Réle of University 
Women as Makers of Social History.’’ Here 
you will see (I hope) the convention actually 
functioning — a working convention in which 
techniques of A.A.U.W. branch and state ad- 
ministration were woven in with talks, re- 
ports, and business meetings to give a unified 
whole. 

Convention methods inthe international field 
are illustrated in another portion of this sec- 
tion; our purpose here will be to trace through 
briefly four specific problems which are on our 
national horizon constantly, in theirrelationto 
A.A.U.W. work. These problems as presented 
by four speakers were the problems of the 
newly discovered consumer, present changes in 
family life, women in a changing political 
economy, and basic to all of these, the whole 
matter of educational reconstruction. 

Dr. Peters, speaking on ‘“The Family House- 
hold as a Unit in Social Reconstruction,’’ noted 
two changes in family patterns: the astounding 
increase in the number of dependents during 
the depression and the resistance offered by the 
American family to disintegration and change. 
Reenforcing these observations the continued 
Committee on Social Trends has found two 
distinct curves representing present changes in 
family life, one showing positive disintegra- 
tion and the other reintegration of the family 
in its connections. Actual records of depres- 
sion tragedies show homeless and friendless 
men and women broken off at the roots from 
communities and households. Those who have 
been replaced have been placed largely through 
“connections,’’ — friends, family, college, 
clubs, and so forth; that is, through warm, 
personal, human relations. With these facts 


pointing the way, the question was asked 
whether conscious experiments in community 
building cannot be guided by this cue to re- 
habilitation. 

Furthermore, in direct relationship to 
A.A.U.W. fields of interest, comes the conclu- 
sion that our work in parent education does 
not consist merely in passing on the materials 
and findings of child development, valuable as 
they are as an essential first step in the educa- 
tive process. The program of this Association 
is designed to carry its participants on to the 
larger and equally important study of the 
family in its place in our present society, with 
a view not only to ascertaining trends but to 
working out constructive principles which 
may help to guide future trends. Enough inter- 
est has already been expressed among members 
to warrant this next step and a definite project 
is to be put under way this spring toward co- 
operative study throughout next year. 

Interwoven with family problems are those 
of women in a changing political economy, 
and Dorothy Kenyon’s stimulating address 
encouraged further Association efforts, in 
line with our study of the effect of the depres- 
sion on our membership as it ties in with the 
picture of all women during these recent rapid 
changes. Surely more groups will be interested 
in following through Mary Beard’s syllabus 
on the subject, with the added stimulus of the 
new slant here given. Miss Kenyon’s talk (see 
pages 78-83) is well worth reading and putting 
in the way of the male members of the house- 
hold also. 

Geared into these conceptions on a different 
front was Dr. Stanley's address, ‘Safeguarding 
theConsumer in State and National Planning.” 
Here again methods of work in a new field 
were suggested which already are being for- 
warded through A.A.U.W. channels. ‘That 
the true end of production is consumption is 
finally being recognized in the increased inter- 
est in the consumer,"’ said Dr. Stanley. ‘“The 
ultimate identity of producer and consumer 
must be emphasized if there is to be a con- 
certed movement in behalf of the consumer. 
Individual economy must be supplemented 
by organized effort.”’ 
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Close upon convention, therefore, comes the 
welcome announcement that Scientific Con- 
sumer Purchasing is newly revised and may be 
secured now in printed form. (See page 107.) 
Study is the first step, for consumers must 
understand their place as consumers before 
they can proceed in a realistic way to grapple 
with even the everyday problems which con- 
front them. 

The discussion of national problems would 
not have been complete without ‘‘Educational 
Reconstruction.’’ Dr. Carr in his presentation 
did not deepen the ruts of time-worn certain- 
ties but rather forged ahead into the area that 
best illustrates A.A.U.W. powers in relation 
to the schools, demonstrating that the schools 
need the intelligent and understanding sup- 
port of all citizens and that although financial 
reconstruction is a basic necessity, educational 
reconstruction is the real end in view. Dr. 
Carr's talk and especially his platform for the 
reconstruction of public education in the 
United States form a frame of reference for 
A.A.U.W. branch and state work in education 
during this biennium. (See the October Jour- 
NAL, pp. 19-22.) 

The convention panel discussions — ‘* What 
Can A.A.U.W. Do to Promote National 
Understanding?’’ ‘‘What Can A.A.U.W. Do 
to Promote International-Interracial Under- 
standing?’’ and ‘‘Releasing A.A.U.W. Branch 
and State Resources’’ — made more specific 
the ideas inherent in the key talks, by show- 
ing ways in which A.A.U.W. branches and 
state divisions are carrying forward the work 
in these fields through study groups and com- 
munity projects. Reflected throughout both 
discussions were the basic techniques accented 
in the preliminary informal discussions of 
branch and state officers. It was clear that 
members are progressing in their use of planned 
methods for accomplishing worth-while re- 
sults, as some of the points made by partici- 
pants will illustrate. 

Branch presidents exchanged many ideas 
which have been found to facilitate branch 
development. Especially accented was the im- 
portance of each officer's developing an ‘‘offi- 
cer’s kit’’ of materials, notes on methods of 
procedure, and suggestions, the kit to be 
passed on to the next officer, who would not 
only use but also further enlarge and develop 
the materials assembled. In large and small 
branches alike presidents have found it helpful 
in making appointments to have a file of mem- 
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bers with notes on their special interests and 
abilities. If elections are guided and appoint- 
ments made in consideration of the qualifica- 
tions of the person for the special work of the 
office, members will grow accordingly in their 
ability to handle the work efficiently. Leader- 
ship training groups were also suggested as a 
means of developing the efficiency of branch 
officers and chairmen. 

Other points discussed were the value of 
continuity in the work and, related to this, 
the wise use of materials available at national 
Headquarters, which are planned definitely for 
A.A.U.W. groups with continued develop- 
ment in mind. The chairman of the branch 
presidents’ discussion stressed the need of fa- 
miliarity with these A.A.U.W. educational 
materials and asked representatives to report 
on the various devices used for giving the 
branch membership the stimulus and vision to 
be derived through a knowledge of A.A.U. 
W.’s wide program, both national and inter- 
national. The Director's Letter, the study 
guides, and the bulletins on study groups, 
branch meetings, and communal activities 
help to give both stimulus and unity to the 
work. Not only were officers and members 
urged to make further use of this material but 
they were also reminded of the cooperation 
available at national Headquarters through its 
information and counseling service to branches 
on matters of program planning. 

Boards, program committees, and coordina- 
tion of branch work through a “‘steering com- 
mittee’’ were also considered. The consensus 
was that organization should be kept as sim- 
ple as possible in relation to the size of the 
branch. In large cities, the program of a branch 
with many sections, frequent public meetings, 
and projects in which various groups partici- 
pate, may lack unity and purpose without a 
central committee to review the work of the 
whole branch with a view to coordination. 
In small branches this type of organization 
may not be at all necessary. 

All branch chairmen and officers expressed 
keen interest in recent graduates groups and 
many presented their specific plans for discus- 
sion. There was agreement upon the point that 
recent graduates can best take a vital part in 
branch life without organizing as a group 
apart. In some branches the younger group 
bears the relation to the whole branch that 
any section or specific study group bears, hold- 
ing separate meetings for its own purposes at 
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intervals but joining in all general branch ac- 
tivities. These members serve on committees 
and are chairmen and officers of the branch just 
as any other members. 

In fact, the discussion brought out the great 
need of young leadership in every branch, in 
order to project A.A.U.W. aims and ideals 
into the future. Chairmen present at conven- 
tion accented the fact that officers consider the 
training of new A.A.U.W. leaders a definite 
part of their duties. If responsibility is gradu- 
ally given to these young members, they grow 
into the work with full understanding of 
A.A.U.W.’s meaning. We are reminded too 
that our Association was in fact founded by 
‘‘Juniors,’’ — seventeen women of whom only 
four had been out of college more than five 
years, and six of whom were graduates of the 
previous year. To the foresight and judgment 
of the young we owe this organization founded 
to create and maintain high standards in edu- 
cation, and we can expect equally clear-headed 
guidance from our youth today! 

On three phases of branch activity — 
branch meetings, study groups, and communal 
activities — there was an enthusiastic ex- 
change of ideas. Branch meetings are becoming 
more and more a family affair and are seen as a 
means of inspiration and education in A.A.U. 
W. ideals. A number of branches reported 
that the opening meeting in the fall is devoted 
entirely to A.A.U.W. One branch officer 
described the dinner meeting which inaugu- 
rated her program for the year. After a talk 
upon A.A.U.W. objectives related specifically 
to the plans that had been worked out for 
branch activities during the year, time was 
given for actual registration in study groups. 
(The basis for selection of these groups lay ina 
study of the interests and needs of members.) 
The chairmen of the study groups were seated 
at conference tables about the room, each 
table labeled with the group name. Members 
were eager to discuss with each chairman the 
proposed work of her group and to make 
their decisions as to their fields of interest 
for the year. The plan was enthusiastically 
received. 

Repeatedly the point was brought out that 
the program a branch offers selects the mem- 
bership of the branch. Frequently branches 
which were losing members found that a right- 
about-face, so far as program was concerned, 
turned the tide. More and more the college 
woman wants real mental stimulus which is 


true re-creation in itself, and which means 
progress both for individuals and for the or- 
ganization. (See bulletin, ‘Suggestions for the 
Nine Branch Meetings of the Year.’’) 

Successful study groups do not just happen; 
they are the result of planning and organiza- 
tion. Representatives of small branches spoke 
enthusiastically of the plan of organizing the 
whole branch into one or two units of study. 
Chairmen were unanimous in believing that 
study groups not only add to the knowledge of 
the individual and develop creative thinking, 
but that they also quite naturally lead on to 
some definite contribution to the life of the 
community. Our yearly ‘‘Communal Activi- 
ties’’ bulletin bears witness to this fact with 
its descriptions of art museums, little theater 
projects, better movie councils, educational 
playthings exhibits, educational and voca- 
tional guidance committees, recreational activ- 
ities for children, open forums on state, na- 
tional, and international subjects, nursery 
schools for young children, and like practical 
results of the creative thinking of branch 
members. 

Ways of interesting all members and plan- 
ning for their participation were stressed. In 
respect to branch and state programs both, 
planning conferences of officers were suggested 
as a step toward larger conferences of members. 
Some states have already put into effect con- 
ferences for officers which offer training in the 
techniques of their specific work. 

Moreover, selection of activities is becom- 
ing more important as communities become 
more highly organized. Branches as well as in- 
dividual members need to choose carefully in 
order not to scatter effort in too many fields, or 
in ill-considered ways. One chairman con- 
tributed the idea of a ‘‘major’’ and ‘*minor”’ 
interest selected annually by each member as 
a guide to clear thinking in planning for time 
given. 

It was pointed out that groups need planned 
outlines as guides for study. The use made of 
A.A.U.W. syllabi was described in this con- 
nection (see Publications for complete list in 
the various fields). A.A.U.W.’s small study 
groups made up of women of similar back- 
ground, able to progress at relatively the 
same rate, are real educational experiences 
which develop both the individual and the 
community in which she lives. Therefore, this 
plea for study as a continued principle in our 
organization has gone out into A.A.U.W. 
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communities with the returning delegates 
from convention. Above all, and this was 
reiterated by individuals in small meetings 
and in panel discussions from the main plat- 
form, study underlies all sound activity. 
Finally, to give form and substance to the 
ideals expressed throughout these meetings, 
the convention adopted a statement of princi- 
ples basic to A.A.U.W. work. These principles 
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concern four fundamental concepts, — equal 
educational opportunity, freedom of speech, 
social and economic security, and a foreign 
policy directed toward international peace. 
(See October Journax, page 28.) For the next 
two years these principles will help to give di- 
rection to the program which A.A.U.W. is 
carrying on locally and nationally. 
Harriet Anvers Houpietre 


A.A.U.W. and International Understanding 


~ following pages bring to our readers, in 
severely abridged form, the discussion 
which took place at the convention session on 
the question, ‘What can A.A.U.W. do to 
promote international-interracial understand- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, South Pacific 
sectional representative on the International 
Relations Committee, was chairman of discus- 
sion. The participants were: 

Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, member of the Coun- 
cil, Australian Federation of University 
Women, and lecturer in geography, Uni- 
versity of Sydney 

Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, A.A.U.W. re- 
search associate in international educa- 
tion 

Mrs. William Dingus, international rela- 
tions chairman, Texas State Division 

Mrs. C. C. Henson, Southeast Central sec- 
tional representative on the International 
Relations Committee 

Mrs. Curtis Jacobs, president, Wisconsin 
State Division 

Miss Winnifred Kydd, dean of women, 
Queens University, Ontario, Canada 

Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, secretary, San 
Francisco Bay Regional Committee of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations 

Mrs. Thomas Reed, international relations 
chairman, Michigan State Division 

Mrs. Maynard Force Thayer, International 
Relations Committee, San Gabriel Valley 
Branch, California 

Branch leaders will be interested in this ma- 
terial not only for its international relations 
aspect but also as an example of successful use 
of the panel method. There were no set 
speeches, but the panel members held two 
preparatory meetings, when they discussed 


problems and agreed on important points to be 
presented. Much has necessarily been lost in 
condensing the discussion to the limits of 
Journat pages, but it is hoped that this di- 
gest conveys the essential points that were 
made. 

EstHerR CauKIN BRUNAUER 


Chairman: The first problem we have to dis- 
cuss is the problem of races and cultures, and 
what we can do to bring about better condi- 
tions. 


Mrs. McLaughlin: | think, Madam Chairman, 
that it might be well for you and me, both 
from the Pacific area, to bring out into the 
open the question of our reactions to other 
Pacific cultures. I wonder if we should talk a 
few minutes about what race consciousness is 
and when it necessarily results in conflict. 
Perhaps some of our friends in the East who 
have behaved better than we, can give us the 
results of their living with other races and sug- 
gest what we can do as university women to 
understand what race consciousness is. 


Mrs. Dingus: I should like to ask what Cali- 
fornia people do about those Japanese who are 
eligible for membership in the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 


Mrs. McLaughlin: 1 cannot answer for any 
branch except my own, which is San Francisco. 
When I suggested several years ago that the 
Japanese women university graduates might 
be invited, the board of the branch felt that 
since these women were eligible there was no 
need of inviting them. Later boards realized 
that a group like the Japanese in a California 
city would be rather self-conscious about join- 
ing uninvited, and now the San Francisco 
Branch has Japanese members. 
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Chairman: This illustrates the distinction be- 
tween juxtaposition and actual contact. Where 
there have been interracial difficulties perhaps 
it is necessary for us to develop consciously 
those contact points. 


Mrs. Thayer: It seems to me that while that 
question is asked of California about the 
Japanese, in some other state it would be 
asked about some other race. I think we 
ought to remember that the race that may bea 
problem in one state is not at all a problem in 
another state. Whether they are a problem so- 
cially depends partly upon the economic situa- 
tion underlying contacts of these people. 


Chairman: 1 think that is an excellent point, 
that our race problems cross with the eco- 
nomic situation. I wonder if you would be 
interested in a specific illustration that came 
out of a piece of work done here in the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles by the branches of 
the A.A.U.W. in the last six months, a study 
under the Adult Education Association. Some- 
what to our surprise the study showed very 
definitely that the feeling toward the Japanese 
in every single community had become far 
more friendly in the last two years, while the 
feeling toward the Mexicans during the same 
time had become progressively more hostile. 
The reason given in practically every case was 
an economic one — the relief problem — for 
the Japanese take care of their own people and 
the Mexicans have had to go on relief. There 
we cross the cultural with the economic. 


Dr. Bentivoglio: In Australia we have had a 
similar problem. Before 1901 it was the Chi- 
nese and Japanese who were looked down upon 
and who were outcasts of the social structure 
in Australia. Since the ‘‘white Australia’ 
policy was adopted, the hard, disagreeable 
work in the tropical section of the country has 
been done by Italians and Maltese. Now these 
Europeans have become the social outcasts. It 
is interesting to see how this economic stress 
develops in other continents and how it deter- 
mines the character of the racial contacts. 


Mrs. Dingus: Being from the South, I have not 
mentioned the Negro question and I had rather 
not. We are discussing foreign affairs this 
afternoon and that is purely a domestic prob- 
lem. (Laughter.) I am one who believes that 
we have need for great improvement in our 
good will toward the Negroes and that there 
are many things we can do for them. I believe 
that our A.A.U.W. groups ought to take it as 


our special problem, to see that the Negro gets 
a fair deal. I say that freely; I should like to 
see our groups take the lead in their communi- 
ties to try to get fair play for the Negroes in 
the matter of educational facilities, especially; 
also in the exercise of political rights. 


Mrs. Reed: Madam Chairman, it seems to me 
that since the intellect is the only place where 
there are no frontiers, it remains for us as 
American university women to make a special 
effort in our communities to bring the con- 
tribution of racial cultures before our people. 
Our group in Ann Arbor put on a pageant 
called *“The Gift of the Nations,’’ which very 
simply united the contributions of various 
groups in our own community. Over twenty 
nationalities were represented. We had a Ne- 
gro group singing spirituals, which was one of 
the largest contributions of the evening. We 
found the happiest cooperation on the part of 
all groups, a great delight in sharing a social 
occasion as equals, and the happiest feelings of 
understanding among the groups and with our 
group. 

Chairman: That is an interesting suggestion. I 
think definitely that economic problems can 
be to an extent offset by cultural efforts. 


Mrs. McLaughlin: Is racial antagonism an 
innate or a natural or an acquired characteris- 
tic? 

Mrs. Henson: 1 think it is acquired. Several 
years ago I gave a mental test with a number 
of words such as Japanese and Mexican, ask- 
ing what immediate reaction there was before 
the writer really stopped to think. That is 
rather difficult with university women. They 
always stop to think. I felt as a result of that 
test that most of their prejudices were ac- 
quired. 


Chairman: Miss Kydd said that she did not 
think so. Will you tell us why? 


Miss Kydd: There is a natural reaction if peo- 
ple are different from you, — an innate resent- 
ment and a desire to increase rather than to 
lessen the difference. I think perhaps I draw 
that conclusion from my knowledge of the 
French-Canadian situation. We have no su- 
periority and inferiority question, but the 
English hardly ever mix with the French. 


Chairman: We have seen, haven't we, some- 
thing of the interrelationship of the economic 
with the racial], and realize that we need defi- 
nite study of this problem. If the cultivation 
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of cultural contacts is the obligation of any 
group in the community, it is certainly the 
obligation of our branches. 


Mrs. Thayer: 1 should like to utter one word as 
to the danger of thinking that all members 
of the American Association of University 
Women recognize fully all the racial cultures 
of other people and that it is only the world at 
large that must be educated to do so. (Laugh- 
ter.) I think that we havea good deal to do in 
our own groups. In our own branches we can 
do more to bring in women of other cultures 
and let them share with us. Perhaps then we 
shall be surprised at our own growth. 


Chairman: 1 think we have arrived at one con- 
clusion in seeing the importance of starting at 
home to deal with the problem of interracial 
contacts and conflicts. You remember that the 
second problem is that of economic coopera- 
tion or economic friction. Probably the most 
outstanding suggestion that has been made 
along this line is Dr. Beard’s proposal, em- 
bodied in his articles in the April and June 
numbers of our Journat, — what he calls 
‘the open door at home in contrast to the 
open door abroad.”’ 


Mrs. Thayer: Dr. Beard rather shocked me, I 
must admit. It seems to me that he is some- 
where between the point of view of the man 
who would say to us, ‘“We must be isolated 
but our trade must go out to all the world,” 
and the man who thinks that we can be abso- 
lutely isolationists, using only our own goods 
and building up our own standard of living. 
Dr. Beard very carefully says that it is a mew 
nationalism he is talking about, and he con- 
trasts it with that internationalism that has 
meant forcing goods by high pressure sales- 
manship or navies or diplomatic services upon 
peoples of other countries, and seeking to ob- 
tain their raw materials whether they would 
or no. 

All of this discussion brings us to realize 

that we must face the economic problem in our 
own country before we can be at all sure what 
international pattern we should follow. 
Mrs. McLaughlin: Madam Chairman, may I 
come back always to materials, to facts? We 
need to learn what experts really know about 
economics in relations to other countries, and 
many of their studies have been made acces- 
sible to the public, for instance this . . . 


Chairman: Do you all know this? International 
Economic Relations, the Report of the Commis- 
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sion of Inquiry into National Policy in Inter- 
national Economic Relations, under the chair- 
manship of Robert M. Hutchins. It is pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press. 


Mrs. McLaughlin: Now in regard to facts 
about economic relations in the Pacific, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations publishes the Far 
Eastern Survey, a fortnightly giving the latest 
research facts on the Pacific, and has also pub- 
lished an Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area. 

If I dwell on this, it is because at my age I 
am a little tired of the hypnotic influence of 
Mr. So-and-So, or ‘‘my husband,”’ saying such- 
and-such a thing about business. America has 
been so powerful that it has been able to do ef- 
fective business and make a great deal of 
money even without knowing the facts. But 
in the modern age the world has to know the 
facts, and they are being rapidly prepared by 
research people in a form that is not necessarily 
too erudite for ourselves and our families. 


Chairman: We seem to be cross-referencing with 
our third topic, that is, straight thinking on 
international problems. But let us go back a 
moment to that theory of Dr. Beard’s which 
seems to cut across the foreign trade situation. 
I wonder, Mrs. Jacobs, if you will give us your 
reaction. 


Mrs. Jacobs: 1 can only say what we have done 
in Wisconsin in our study of economics. Our 
state depends primarily upon agriculture, ‘and 
since foreign countries do not have enough 
gold to pay for our manufactured goods they 
had to send agricultural and mineral products, 
so that we in Wisconsin are interested in tar- 
iffs and trade restrictions. 

At the University of Wisconsin there is an 
extension division which sends material on 
these very subjects to our study groups. We are 
trying to get rural communities interested in 
this study. We are going at it in three ways: 
first, through the radio, which is controlled 
by the state and used by the university in 
putting on courses in various departments; 
second, through the extension division; and 
third, through the open forum method. We 
call them workshops in Wisconsin, and our 
A.A.U.W. members have taken the leadership 
in them. By going to various parts of the state 
to hold these workshops we have created a 
good deal of interest in international economic 
problems among farm discussion groups. We 
feel that it has opened up a great field for 
A.A.U.W. efforts. 
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Chairman: That is very constructive and prac- 
tical. Do you find that your newspapers help 
at all; that is, do they carry economic news? 
Mrs. Jacobs: Yes, they do, but of course we 
have no influence over our newspapers as we 
have over our radio station because that is 
state-controlled and operated by the university 
staff. 


Chairman: 1 am wondering if there is any pos- 
sibility of using influence to get more current 
material on economic problems into the news- 


papers. 

Mrs. Henson: I feel that one way to get more 
news of any kind into the papers is to express 
appreciation of it when it does appear. 


Chairman: That is a problem of becoming artic- 
ulate in our expression, isn’t it? The discussion 
has come right along, rather surprisingly to 
me, to the necessity of clear and interrelated 
thinking. We need to know the relationship of 
all of these problems, economic and political. 
For example, a chamber of commerce is some- 
times not much of an international agency ex- 
cept during Foreign Trade Week, but it was 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce that 
put out the most startling statistics on the rela- 
tionship of the newspaper ‘‘Buy American”’ 
campaign to Japanese feeling and Japanese 
trade. 

Let us go from that, because time goes so 
rapidly, to the subject of intelligent thinking 
on international affairs. We do come, don’t 
we, to the question of materials — ways of 
getting them, testing them, building up im- 
munity to untrue statements. 

Mrs. Dingus: For my part, I believe that 
women, university women or any other, can 
do no greater thing than to help cultivate a 
public opinion back in our own communities 
which will desire and demand peaceful rela- 
tions with other countries. I believe that in 
some manner the natural desire for harmonious 
living will make us find ways of bringing that 
about. As our experts in Washington find defi- 
nite bills that we ought to support, definite 
ways of achievement, then we at home will be 
back of them, ready to lead public opinion in 
support of the policies represented by these 
proposed measures. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. Hunner: [Presented a report on the inter- 
national activities of the Minnesota State Divi- 
sion. This work is the subject of an article by 
the Minnesota State International Relations 





Chairman, which will be found elsewhere in 
this number of the Journar). 


Chairman: Here in California we have tried to 
carry through an analysis of public opinion, 
and we have the beginning of a consumer's 
guide in the field of ideas, beginning with the 
““bewares’’ and going on to constructive sug- 
gestions as to ways of thinking. 


Mrs. Reed: Madam Chairman, is there time to 
ask a question which I believe from the mate- 
rial I have seen in front of Mrs. McLaughlin 
she must be able to answer — what can the 
A.A.U.W. do toward preserving American 
neutrality in case of wars in the future? 


Mrs. McLaughlin: Now the only thing I know, 
like Will Rogers, is what I read in the papers. 
We face a world in chaos. How are we going 
to keep out of wars — for of course we are 
quite unlike any other nation — we do not 
want war. (Laughter. What price do we pay? 
We pay the price of tossing overboard a tradi- 
tional policy, and a traditional policy is some- 
thing that we with so little tradition seem to 
cling to. 

That traditional policy has been that an 
American is protected wherever he is, and 
wherever his money is. The price we would 
have to pay is to give up our claim to the free- 
dom of the seas in time of war. Will public 
opinion back the government if it says to men 
whose goods cross the ocean, “‘We will not 
protect you in that boat. You use it at your 
own risk.”’ 

This is a broad question. I think it is a defi- 
nite challenge to vigorous thinking to follow 
what is occurring in Congress, and the chal- 
lenge comes to people who are brave enough 
to say, ‘‘Let us do it ahead of time instead of 
afterward.” 


Chairman: That is a thought-provoking state- 
ment. Here we havea problem that cuts across 
our prejudices and needs our thinking very 
definitely! 

Five o'clock has come. We have thought to- 
gether this afternoon, thought in the setting 
of books, thought with the focus always on 
four little words, ‘‘What can we do?”’ First 
knowledge, and then the application of knowl- 
edge. Living thought does not stop when the 
clock says five or when a chairman says, ‘‘We 
are adjourned.”’ And so I close this panel dis- 
cussion with the fact and the phrase, ‘‘Con- 
tinuing our thinking.”’ 








A State Program in International Understanding 


om the State of Minnesota is located in 
that section of our country traditionally 
opposed to American participation in world 
affairs, the International Relations program 
of the Minnesota State Division has been 
planned to stimulate an intelligent community 
interest in international cooperation. In order 
that every branch might actively participate 
in the state program a wide range of activities 
has been suggested to meet varying situations 
in different localities. Those methods found to 
be most effective in transposing the national 
program of ‘‘Educating for Peace’’ into defi- 
nite projects within the framework of the 
state program are discussed here for the value 
they may have in meeting similar situations 
in other states. 

The local branches are of assistance in carry- 
ing on the state program in direct proportion 
to the interest of their individual members, 
and their willingness to build through study 
an understanding of present world problems. 
Since such a foundation is imperative for 
effective community leadership, the local 
study group program is of prime importance. 
To assist in developing such a program, the 
facilities of our national Headquarters office 
have been explained in detail to the local 
international relations chairmen and suggested 
outlines sent for examination. Lists of material 
available from the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Foreign Policy Association, 
Friends Peace Committee, National Council 
for Prevention of War, and World Peace 
Foundation have been sent to branch chair- 
men, as well as sample copies of ‘*Peace Ac- 
tion,”’ “‘Chronicle of World Affairs,’’ and 
““World Events." The branch chairmen have 
received timely pamphlets such as America 
Must Choose by Wallace, Vanishing Farm 
Markets and Our World Trade by Schultz, The 
Might of the Minority by Tittle, The National 
Recovery Program and International Trade by 
Florence Boeckel, Findings of the International 
Chatham House Conference, Remarks of Senator 
Pope on the League of Nations and others. Two 
traveling libraries of the World Peace Founda- 
tion have made a tour of the state. The first 


contained ten recent outstanding books on 
Europe, the second ten books on the Far East. 
This year, a more specific study has been 
planned to give an understanding of the situa- 
tion in the Far East. A syllabus on “‘Problems 
in the Pacific’’ has been sent to each branch 
chairman. The result has been a strengthened 
membership participation in international 
relations study groups. 

The next important step has been to transfer 
study-group information to facts that would 
be of general interest to the community. All 
possible channels of public influence have been 
utilized in an effort to contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the state program. To assist the 
branch chairmen in planning a community 
program, they have been sent ‘‘Local Action 
for Peace’’ published by the Friends Peace 
Committee; and ‘The Press Project’’ and 
‘Aims, Origin, Program’’ published by the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War. A wide variety of valuable projects 
has been carried on throughout the state, 
including even a weekly radio round table on 
international affairs. 

The schools are the most satisfactory me- 
dium in which to develop international 
attitudes. To encourage cooperation with the 
schools, Scout groups, and organizations of 
young people, a library of materials has been 
assembled for loan to branches. This includes 
assembly program, special day celebrations, 
plays, pageants, songs, World Friendship 
projects, and a catalogue of free movies of the 
International Education Films. Each branch 
has also been sent a sample copy of Scholastic 
and instructions for international correspond- 
ence. The Bulletin and card for application for 
membership in Student Forums on Interna- 
tional Relations have been sent with the 
request that branch members sponsor such an 
organization in their high schools. Work 
with the schools is most encouraging because 
one small project has in many cases in time 
not only permeated the whole school system 
but had wide repercussions in the community. 

The libraries were found to be an excellent 
channel through which to guide the develop- 
ment of public opinion. Librarians were asked 
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by the branch chairmen to buy books from the 
four book lists of the Council for Prevention of 
War and the children’s book list of the Cali- 
fornia Division. Displays were made, interna- 
tional alcoves developed, and reading projects 
such as a trip around the world were spon- 
sored. In almost every locality the libraries 
have not only increased their number of 
available books on international subjects but 
report that all books on these subjects have 
been more widely read. 

The most valuable assistance rendered by 
the state division in stimulating community 
interest has been the assembling of two travel- 
ing poster exhibits for use of the branches. 
The World Interdependence exhibit of eighty- 
four posters is made up of material received 
from organizations promoting international 
understanding. In this exhibit there are post- 
ers on World Trade, Development of Travel 
and Communication, the League of Nations, 
World Court, Paris Pact, Disarmament, and 
World Peace and International Cooperation. 
The World Travel exhibit is composed of 
fifty large colored scenes of other countries 
secured from the various travel agencies. These 
exhibits have been used for World Peace Day 
community programs, for school study, library 
exhibits, church meetings, and Farm Bureau 
conferences. The travel posters have developed 
a program of world friendship from the 
cultural point of view. They have been used in 
connection with international handwork 
exhibits, travel talks, and international din- 
ners. The intense interest and favorable 
comment of the hundreds who have viewed 
these exhibits prove that the average person 
wishes to know facts on international affairs 
if they are presented in terms that can be easily 
understood. The permanent results have been 
formation of local Peace Councils, Interna- 





tional Relations Clubs, forums for discussion 
of public questions, and an enlightened in- 
terest throughout the community. 

One of the most far-reaching community 
projects has been carried on through the 
County Farm Bureau. Each month a two-page 
news letter called ‘“‘Wider Horizons,’’ con- 
taining national and international news, is 
written by the international relations chair- 
man, and sent to the leaders of the rural 
women’s clubs to be read and discussed at 
their meetings. The State Traveling World 
Interdependence Exhibit was displayed at 
a County Farmers Institute with a talk on 
“The Farmer's Stake in World Peace’’ as part 
of the Institute program. An International 
Good-Will Day program was sent to all the 
4H Clubs as material for their May meeting. 
The program for the County Farm Women's 
Rest Camp was planned around the theme, 
“World Friendship,’’ with a pageant, ‘‘Serv- 
ing the World,"’ presented by members of the 
group as a closing feature. This fall the groups 
are circulating Peace Mandates. The work in 
international education sponsored by the 
A.A.U.W. was found to be the first carried on 
in this county. The groups have been very 
receptive and interest aroused has been crystal- 
lized into a firm desire to build for interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The success of the international relations 
program of the Minnesota State Division 
indicates that the people of the state are not 
definitely opposed to American participation 
in world affairs. A negative attitude seems to 
have developed only because there has not 
been sufficient opportunity for them to become 
correctly informed. 

Estaer WANNER Hymer 
International Relations Chairman 
Minnesota State Division 
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School Money in the South. — A striking 
presentation of the school-support situation 
in the South is given in School Money in Black 
and White. (Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. Gratis.) With charts, 
maps, and illuminating pictures, this booklet 
presents statistical material assembled by the 
Committee on Finance of the National Con- 
ference on Fundamental Problems in the 
Education of Negroes, called by the Federal 
Office of Education in Washington in May, 
1934. This graphic portrayal brings out four 
points: (1) the difference between amounts 
provided for education of white and of Negro 
children, (2) the great differences existing 
among the several states and regions of Amer- 
ica in ability and effort to educate their chil- 
dren, (3) the poverty of the South as compared 
with other regions, and (4) the fact that 
although the southern states spend less for 
education than the average for America as a 
whole, the South invests in public education 
a larger percentage of her taxes and her total 
wealth than other sections of the country. 


Fellowships List Brought Up to Date. — 
Women's Work and Education, the quarterly 
clip-sheet of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, announces a new supple- 
ment to the Institute's Fellowships and Other 
Aid for Advanced Work. The original publica- 
tion, which appeared in 1930 and is the most 
comprehensive available list of aid for grad- 
uate students (men and women), is priced at 
$1.00; the two supplements, 1934 and 1935, 
are 50 cents each. The three publications to- 
gether may be ordered for $1.75. Address the 
Research Office, Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. 


The Social Studies in Pictures. — A new 
venture in the use of pictures in teaching is the 
interesting series, Building America, now being 
published under the supervision of the Society 
for Curriculum Study, of which Henry Harap 
of the School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, is chairman, and Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of education, 


Federal Office of Education, a member. The 
studies are planned to dramatize in pictorial 
form some of the achievements and problems 
of American life in social, economic, and cul- 
tural fields. Most of the space in each booklet 
is given to photographs, charts, picture- 
gtaphs, and maps which tell the story of the 
resources, basic activities, and important in- 
stitutions of our country. Teachers’ guides are 
available with each issue. The first study, 
which appeared in October, was on Food, 
taking up ina strikingly graphic way the ques- 
tion, how can the American people be fed? 
Subsequent issues will deal with Men and 
Machines, Transportation, Health, Communi- 
cation, Power, Recreation, and Youth. The 
price is $1.50 for a yearly subscription of 8 
issues, 25 cents for a single copy of any one 
issue, with reductions on quantity orders. 
Address the Society for Curriculum Study, 
Building America, 425 West 123d Street, New 
York City. 


Popular Materials on Socio-economic 
Problems. — Non-technical, brief, and lucid 
presentations of today’s most pressing socio- 
economic problems are given in a new series of 
American Primers, issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. Designed for adult classes, dis- 
cussion groups, and schools, the booklets are 
written in popular style, cleverly illustrated 
and provocative. The subjects covered are: 
Youth in the Depression, Money, The Farm 
Business, Friends or Enemies?, Crime, Strikes, 
Business and Government, Jobs or the Dole?, 
You and Machines. The Primers may be ordered 
from the University of Chicago Press at 25 
cents each, with discounts on large quantity 
orders. 

Another contribution to popularizing the 
study of economic and social problems is Brass 
Tacks, by David Cushman Coyle, which is ad- 
dressed to “‘ordinary Americans who though 
perplexed by the problems of the day are still 
hopeful that plenty and security may be at- 
tained, and who do not want to fall into 
violent revolution nor to give up forever their 
ancestral liberties.’ This is a new publication 
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of the National Home Library Foundation, 
and will be found at most book counters; price 
25 cents. 


World Problems in Everyday Language. 
— A similar popular approach to knotty pub- 
lic problems is offered in the field of interna- 
tional relations by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in its new series, Headline Books. Believing 
that valuable research in the social sciences in 
recent years has had little influence on the 
general public, the Foreign Policy Association 
is undertaking to secure a more effective use of 
such materials on current world affairs by 
presenting the findings of research in a simple, 
interesting, non-technical form. The first 
number of the series, a 38-page booklet en- 
titled War Tomorrow: Will We Keep Out? is a 
model of clear, convincing exposition, rein- 
forced and illuminated by the use of picture- 
graphs. Other titles are: Dictatorship, Made in 
U.S.A., Peace in Party Platforms, Clash in the 
Pacific, and Flags and Drums, a study of the 
armament race and preparedness campaigns. 
Headline Books are published in two editions: 
board covers, 35 cents each; and paper covers, 
which are sent to Foreign Policy Association 
members. Order from the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Student Forum on the Paris Pact. — The 
National Student Forum on the Paris Pact is 
opening the seventh year of its work. The 
objective of the Forum, which has been heart- 
ily supported by successive U. S. Commis- 
sioners of Education, is to gain a definite and 
adequate place in every high school program 
for the study of international relations in the 
light of the Paris Pact. A textbook, The Story 
of the Paris Pact, is available to all schools ona 
non-commercial basis at a nominal price. The 
Forum also suggests projects in international 
relations for other departments of study than 
the social sciences. High school teachers and 
principals may enroll their classes and schools 
in the Forum by addressing the Director, Mr. 
Arthur Charles Watkins, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


A Consumer’s Guide to Blanket-buying. — 
Quality Guides in Buying, the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics series of consumer helps, has 
been augmented by a new title, Household 
Blankets. This eight-page leaflet describes the 
Properties of a good blanket and the items 
which the purchaser should note in making a 


selection. The conclusion drawn from the 
study is that it would benefit both manufac- 
turer and consumer if blanket labels gave more 
definite information. This is Leaflet 111, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.; price, 5 cents. It 
is included in the kit of materials which is 
sent with the A.A.U.W. outline, Scientific 


Consumer Purchasing. 


A Guide to Children’s Books. — Believing 
that the book which is ‘‘just a child’s book”’ 
is not good enough for a child, the American 
Library Association issues a list of “‘real 
books’’ for children as a guide for adults in 
selecting books for young friends. Titles are 
grouped according to suitability for different 
ages, a brief description indicates the nature of 
the book, and preferred editions, with pub- 
lisher and current price, are given. The 1935 
revision of Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves may 
be secured from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., at 
5 cents a single copy, or $1.50 for 100 copies. 


About Birds. — With spring not very far 
around the corner, readers will wish to re- 
member the excellent bird-study materials is- 
sued by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies (1775 Broadway, New York City). 
School groups organized as Junior Audubon 
Clubs may secure at very small expense beauti- 
fully colored pictures of native birds, with 
information about the birds and their habits. 
These leaflets are now furnished in two forms, 
one in shortened, simplified style for children 
in grades 1 to 5, the other for older children. 


A Monthly Record of Inter-American 
Cultural Events.— The Department of State 
has appointed a National Committee on Inter- 
American Intellectual Cooperation to cooperate 
with the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union. Dr. Mary Wil- 
helmine Williams, professor of history at 
Goucher College and well known to the mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W., is the only woman 
member of this committee. In Washington 
in October, the committee held a special meet- 
ing to discuss concrete ways of promoting 
their aim of improving the feeling of the 
countries of the western hemisphere toward 
one another. News of developments in this 
field are published in a mimeographed bulle- 
tin, Panorama, issued by the Pan American 
Union, which may be secured without charge. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1935 


BALANCE SHEET 


AssETs 
Cash and cash advances 
Securities 
General Fund 
General Reserve Fund 
General Fellowships 


$ 10,492.21 
15,080.45 


29,966 .66 
Anna C. Brackett Me- 
morial Fund 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Fund..... 
Julia C. G. Piatt Me- 
morial Fund 
Rose Sidgwick Memo- 
rial Fund 
Sarah Berliner Research 
and Lecture Fellow- 
ship Fund. .......: 
Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund 
General Depreciation 


9,605.98 
13,734 .66 
6,500.98 


0,510.88 


34,119.38 


265,936.39 


Real estate — original cost 

Furniture, fixtures and alterations — 
original cost 

Special trust funds 


LIABILITIES 
Mortgages of record but liquidated. . . 
Capital Account 
General Fund 
Suspense Account 
Depreciation Fund 
Educational Publications — Revolving 


— Special Contribution 
International Publications — Revolv- 


— Special Contribution 

General Reserve Fund 

General Fellowships Fund 

Special Fellowships — Principal 
PRE kvaknaceaxenmenadaene 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 
International $ 93,234.50 
National 179,096.41 

71.72 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: In- 


terest on units over $10,000 


$ 43,609.64 
406,025.72 


165,000.00 


50,292.24 


131,200.00 
$796,127 .60 


$131,200.00 
215,292.24 
27,769.84 
2,514.52 
10,078.13 


293.94 
563.82 


51.37 
1.10 
15,272.77 
35,885.69 
75,066.57 
6,734.98 


272,402.63 


$796,127.60 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


June 1, 1934 to May 31, 1935 


RECEIPTS 
General Fund 


General dues @ $1.75 
Journat subscriptions 
Journat advertising 
Corporate dues 
Affiliated alumnae dues 


A.A.U.W. History 

Educational Publications — Special 
Contribution 

Educational Publications — Revolv- 


International Publications — Special 
Contribution 

International Publications — Revolv- 
ing Fund 


Headquarters Building Accounts 


Rent from Club 
Room receipts 


Miscellaneous 


Transmittal account 
Life memberships 
Suspense account 
Inspection fees 


Fellowships Accounts 


Refunds on campaign expense 

General fellowships @ 25¢......... 

General fellowships — other 

Refunds on Awards Committee... .. 

Special fellowships 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Principal 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Interest 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Revenue on General Units 


Tora Receipts 
Batance May 31, 1934 


$ 79,341.50 


3,239.38 
325.01 
3,825.00 
535.00 
904.69 
2,936.18 
74.00 


199 .00 


1,738.20 


4,000.00 
8,359.94 


10,320.15 
250.00 
6,476.62 
300.00 


53.09 
11,334.50 
415.39 
10.83 
4,741.01 


27,221.53 
7,369.35 


2,466.74 


$176,841 . 30 


68,278.11 


$245,119.41 
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EXPENDITURES 
General Association Budget 
Expenses of general officers and sec- 


CIGDNL GHPOCIONS. 5.5... cs conse vcens $ 4,471.31 
Committee on Membership and 

Maintaining Standards.......... 1,489.61 
Legislative Committee............ 274.83 
Committee on Selection for Oxford. . 13.80 
Educational Policies Committee. ... 79.68 
Joint Committee on Interchange of 

I adehadekcia nese nha cp 340.53 
Fine Arts Committee.............. 33.58 
Committee on Economic and Legal 

Status of Women............... 260.63 


Dues to the International Federation 
of University Women 10,069 . 86 
Other organizations............:> 400.00 


Educational Program............. 17,529.34 
Headquarters Office............... 7,970.27 
(gk re 5,671.49 
International Program............ 4,866 .67 
Publication of the JourNaL........ 12,704.06 
WEE Sade awsied dow saawesantin 1,792.03 
Office supplies, printing, postage,etc. 7,277.04 
Entertainment fund............... 98.10 
Contingencies and miscellaneous... . 30.07 
RIN 5c tadGrclsidetosnaeacn's 1,565.57 
PE akc s kacewauncatneneuuwes 904 .69 
Tora Generat ACTIVITIES. ..... $ 77,843.16 
Fellowship Campaign Expense.......... $ 6,542.44 
MN kcidachecessscnsaneehsn 53.09 


Tota Fettowsuip CaMpaIGN.... $ 6,595.53 


National Headquarters 


IN ots s oorcce ssn chowan $ 8,000.00 
Taxes and insurance.............. 2,868 . 52 
ROOM CUMMING. . 0. 55c00s scenes 675.60 


Repairs and upkeep 2,262.90 


Torat Nationat Heapquarters.. $ 13,807.02 


Fellowships 

General Fund Fellowships: 

A.A.U.W. International Fellow- 
CRE ci cacosnprccenationewnts $ 

Latin-American Fellowship...... 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. . 

Special Fellowships: 
Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellow- 


BES 
888 


GK dnd ke cnordunscnakosaanes 1,000.00 
Sarah Berliner Research and Lec- 

Cate FEMOWIID, «66s sescevs 1,200.00 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellow- 

SU issiicn st aul cheaeaksas 2,000.00 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 

Dorothy B. Atkinson, Northwest 

Central Sectional Fellowship... 1,500.00 


Fellowship Crusade National Fel- 


CN cb bicasliniiek aa niene $ 1,500.00 

Fellowship Crusade International 

Ps vchnedetnaserane 1,500.00 
$ 13,200.00 
Fellowship committee expense... .. 855.30 
Fellowship committee refunds...... 10.83 
Torat FELLowsHIps............. $ 14,066.13 
Miscellaneous 
Educational Publications — Revolv- 

i cheviiessgnecerendess $ 728.70 
International Publications — Special 

IN ois saw seainbuie sass 40.00 
International Publications — Re- 

WEE TR oskics:incccncsctase 382.57 
Transmittal Account ............. 10,320.15 
Suspense Account..............0+ 5,997.10 
General refunds and miscellaneous. . 3,222.35 
Securities purchased.............. 66,254.12 

Torat MIscELLANEOUS..........- $ 86,944.99 

Refund representing estimated expendi- 

tures for 1934-35, set aside to cover 

different items after May 31, 1935, 
but not actually spent............. $ 2,252.94 
Torat ExpeNpiTuRES...........- $201,509.77 
Datamce Mar $1, 1933 ...5..0255- 43,609 .64 


$245,119.41 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitx, Treasurer 


June 20, 1935. 
The Board of Directors, 
American Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. 
MagspDaMgs: 


We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1935, the scope of our 
engagement covering primarily the accountability 
of your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received accord- 
ing to the records were supported by duplicate re- 
ceipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 
substantiated by approved vouchers. Details of the 
Trust Funds as taken from certificates prepared by 
the Trustees are presented in our formal report. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) Bart, Brum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 





SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive 


SCHOOL OF NURSING {cnet 
of A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 


from a college of approved standing is required for 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY admission. A few scholarships available for students 
with advanced a “a 
For catalogue and information address: 
Offers a program of nursing education of collegiate The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
gtade in which community nursing is emphasized. New Haven Connecticut 
Course leads to the degree of 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 


Two years of study in an approved college or univer- ED UCATIONAL CO NSU LTA NT 
sity required for admission. For bulletin address: Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 
Catalogues, reports and data—and informa- 
Office of the Dean, School of Nursing tion from eo” investigation of schools 


in America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 


JANE GRIFFIN 30 East 55th Street, N. Y. 


NEWS-WEEK | | 
was founded to fill the demand for a Fl | R AV E 
summation of each week's significant . 


news — edited pictorially, briefly, im- 
partially. 


On News-Week’s pages no word is Henne ANAS iS AS ZS ZS ZS aumS 


wasted that can be visualized by action } This column of Travel Advertising is continued 
photographs. Free from prejudice, on the inside back cover. Please mention the 
News-Week guides rather than usurps Journal when arranging your trip. 
the minds of its readers. News-Week 

i influences their opin- ae pe reer eee een 
ee ee eee WHEN YOU VISIT GENEVA 

DR. MARGUERITE COCORDA 
News-Week covers all the important member of the 


: . Swiss Federation of University Women 
news of all the world... yet it is seceives paying gueste 
in x NSiv ec Moderate Rates 
. pe ave Hot Water Central Heating 
Central Location 


$4 for 1 jear 13, Cour des Bastions, Geneva, Switzerland 
$6 for 2 years 


NEWS-WEEK | @® EUROPE 


The Illustrated News Magazine Rates $115 to $690 Generous Itinesaties Ocean 
Voyage Tourist Class — First Class Hotels. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 


268 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 
New York 





